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It is our design to present a pleasing and inter- 
esting miscellany, which will serve to beguile the 
leisure hour, and will at the same time couple 
instruction with amusement. We have used but 
little method in the arrangement : Choosing rather 
to furnish the reader with a rich profusion of nar- 
tives and anecdotes, all tending to illustrate the 

FEMALE CHARACTER, 

to display its delicacy, its sweetness, its gentle or 
sometimes heroic virtues, its amiable weaknesses, 
and strange defects — than to attempt an accurate 
analysis of the hardest subject man ever attempted 
to master, viz — woman. 

It will be seen that we do not set down Woman 
, as a cipher in the account of human beings. We 
accord to her her full share of importance in the 
world, and we have not attempted to relieve her 
from a sense of her responsibility as an accountable 
being. Above all, we have not failed to impress 
upon her the obligations she is under to Chbis« 
TiANiTT, whose benign influences have raised Jer 
to be the companion and bosom-friend of man, 



instead of bis mere handmaid and dcpoadant. It 

is religion that must forni such a character as the 

|> foJIoTvjn^, which though applied by Pope to one of 

I the most accomplished women of his time, is that 

L of a Christian Wife in every age and station, — 

\ " Oh ! \AeBl wiih Icmppr wbase unclouded riy 

|l Can make loniorroH' cheecfut as lo-dsy : 

I Sbfl who can love a aisler's charms, or hear 

I Sighg Tor a davghlST vitb unbounded ear ; 

1 Shs who ne'er auswcru till a husband cools, 

1' Or, if she rales him, neTershowsshe rules; 

I* Charms hy accepting — by suhmilling swaya, 

> , T« has her bumar most, whan she obeys." 

I By causing the character of woman to be mora 

I thoroughly discussed and belter nrideralood ; — by 

making it more frequently the iheme of rational 

I meditation lo the young end ardent, who, from the 

! force of defective education, are apt to regard alJ 
"the sex," beyond a very limited circle, as mere 
acceaaaries tii animal enjoyment, — whoso peace 
they may wound without compunction, utid whose 
httppiness they may peril without reflection, — wa 
feel that we shail do both eexcs a. gObd service, 
and one for which as they advance in life, and in 
their turn become husbands, wives and parentH, 
ii they will Ihank our little book, as havini; helped 
them lo know themselves and each other. 
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" Sketches indeed, from that moft paskionAte pa^, 
A woman's heart, of feelingfs, thoughla, that make 
The atmosphere in wliich her spirit moves ; 
But like all other earthly elementw, 
O'ercast with clouds, now dark, now touched with light, 
With rainbows, sunshine, ishowers, moonlight, start, 
Chasing each other's change. I fain would trace 
Its hrightnoss and its blackness. " 
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SKETCHES OF "THE SEX. 



THE FIRST WOMAN, AND HER ANTEDILUVIAN 

DEiCENDANTS. 

Thr great Crettor, having formed man of 
the dust of the earth, '* made, a deep sleep to 
fall upon him, and took one of his ribs, and 
closed up the fiesh instead thereof. And thfi 
rib, which the Lord God had taken from man, 
made he a woman, and brought hejr unto the 
man." Hence the fair sex, in the opinion of 
some authors, being formed of matter doublj 
refined, derive their superior beauty and excel- 
lence. 

Not long after the creation, the first woman 
was tempted by the serpent to eat of the fruit 
of a certain tree, in the midst of the garden of 
Cden, with regard to which God had said, " Ye 
shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest 
ye die." i 

This deception, and the fatal consequences 
arising from it, furnish the most interesting sto* 
ry in the whole history ofthe sex. 

J 
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On the offerings being brouglit, and that of 
Abel accepted, Cain's jenlous; and resentment 
rose to such a pjlch, thai, as soon as Ibey came 
down from the mount where ihey had been 
sacrificing, he fell upon bia brother and slew 
him. 

For this cruel and barbarous action, Cain 
and bis jiosterity, bein^ banished from the real 
of the human race, indulged themselves in eve- 
ry species of wickedness. On this account, it 
13 supposed, ihey were called Ihe Sons and 
Daughters of Men. The posterity of Selh, on 
the other hand, became eminent foi virtue, and 
a regard lo the divine pr*cepis. By their regu- 
lar and amiable conduct, they acquired the 
appellation of Sons and Daughters of God- 

After the deluge (here is a chasm in (he histO' 
ryof women, until (he time of the patriarch 
Abrahnm. They then begin to be introduced 
into the sacred stnry. Several of ibejr actions 
are recorded. The laws, customs, and usages, 
by which liiey were governed, are frequently 
exhibited. 



WOMAN IN THE PATRIitRCHAL AGES. 

The condition of women among the ancient 
patriarchs, appears to hove been but extremely 
indifferent, When Abraham entertained the 
■ngels, sent to denounce the destruction of 
Sodom, he seems to have treated his wiTe as a 
menial servant: "Make ready quickly," aaid 



he to her, "Ihree meaiures of fine meal, knead 
it, ani] make cakea on ihe hearth." 

Id many parta of ihe easi, waier \b only to 
be met with deep in tlie earth, and to draw ii 
[torn the wells is, coiisequeiitly, fatiguing and 
laborious. Thia, however, was the task of the 
daughters of Jeihro the Midianite ; to whom 
so little regard was paid, either on account of 
their sex, or the rank of their father, as high 
priest of the country, that the neighboring 
shepherds not only insulted them, but forcibly 
took from them the water thev had drawn. 

This was the task of Rebecca, who not only 
drew water for Abraham's servant, but for hia 
camels also, while the servant stood an idle 
spectator of the toil. Is it not natural to 
imagine, that, is he waa on nti embassy to court 
the damael for Isaac, his master's sob, he would 
have exerted hia utmost efforts to please, and 
become acceptable 1 

When he had concluded his i)argain, and was 
carrying het home, we meet with a circum- 
stance worthy of remark. When she first ap- 
proached Isaac, who had walked out into the 
lields to meet her, she did it in the most sub- 
tnissive manner, as if she had been approaching 
a lord and master, rather than a fond and pas- 
aionaie lover- From this circumstance, aa well 
as from several othera, related in the sacred 
history, it would seem that women, instead of 
endeavoring, as in modern times, to persuade 
the world that they confer an immense favor on 
a lover, by deigning to accB^V o? \vmh, i\4. ■a'^'^ 
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scruple to conTess, Hint the obligation was con- 
ferreJ on themsekea. 

This waa the case will) Rulh, who had laid 
herself down ill ilie feel of Boaz ; and being 
asked by him who she was, answered, " I am 
Ruth, thine handinaid ; spread, therefore, (hjr 
skirt over thine handmaiil, for thou art a near 
kinsman." 

When Jacob wcnl to visit his uncle Labnn, 
he met Rachel, Laban's daughter, in the fields, 
attending on the flocks of her father. 

In a much later period, Taniar, one of the 
daughters ofking David, was sent bj her fjiher 
to perform the servile office of making cakes 
for her brother Amnon. 

The simplicity of the limee in which ihesa 
things happened, no doubt, very much invali- 
daiea the strength of the conclusions that 
naturally arise from tliem. But, notwithstand- 
ing, it still appears that women were not than 
treated with the delicacy whkh they have ex- 
perienced among people more polished ntid 
reFinod. 

Polygamy also prevailed ; which is so contra- 
ry to the inclination of the sex, and so deeply 
wounds the delicacy of their feelings, that it is 
impossible for any woman voluntarily to agree 
to it, even where ills authorized by custom and 
by law. Whereeer, therefore, polygamy takes 
place, we may assure ourselves that won.en 
have but little authority, and have scarcely 
Rrrifed at any conaequeace in society. 



WOUBN OF ANCIBNT BOYPT, 

Whereter the human race live solilarj, and 
unconnected with each other, they are savage 
and barbarous. Wherever tliey asssociate to- 
gether, that association produces soflei manners 
and a more engaging deportment. 

Thfl Egyptians, from the nature of their 
country, annually overflou'ed by the Nile, had 
DO wild beasts to hunt, nor could they procitie 
any thing by fishing. On these accounts, they 
were under a necessity of applying themselves 
to agriculture, a kind of life which naturally 
brings mankind together, for mutual conve- 
nience and assistance. 

They were, likewise, every year, during the 
JDundation of the river, obliged to aisenible 
together, and take Ebelier, either on the rising 
grounda, or in the houses, v .ich were raised 
Dpon piles, above the reacti of the waters. 
Here, almost every employment being suspend- 



ed. 



od the 



, long c 



naned 



together, a thousand inducements, i 
found in a soliinry state, would naturally prompt 
them to render themselves agreeable la each 
other. Hence their mann-ers would begin, more 
early, to assume a softer polish, and more e!e> 
gant refinement, than those of the other nations 

I who surrounded them. 

The practice of confining women, instituted 

} by jealousy, and maintaiued by unlawful power, 

EWU3 not adopted by the ancient Eg^^tia-aB. 

LTbia appears from the aVotu o^ ■fiXvM^oV*. 
I* 
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daughter, who was going with lier train of 
maids to baihe in the river, when she found 
Moses hid amoDg the reeds. It is still more 
evident, from that of the wife of Poliphar, who, 
if she had been confined, could not have found 
iho opportunities she did. Id solicit Joseph lo her 
adulterous embrace. 

The queens of Egypt had the greatest atten- 
tion paid to them. They were more readily 
obeyed than the kings. It is also related, that 
the husbands were in their niarriage-conlractp, 
obliged to promise obedience to their wives ; an 
obedience, which, in our modern times, wo are 
often obliged to perform, though our wives 
entered into the promise. 

The behavior of Solomon to Pharaoh's 
(laughter is a convincing proof that more honor 
and respect was paid to the Egyptian women, 
than to those of any other people. Solomon 
had many other wives besides this princess, and 
was married to several of them before her, 
which, according lo the Jewish law, ought to 
have entitled ihem to a preference. But, not- 
withstanding this, we hear of no pnriicuiar 
palace havinji been built for any of the others, 
nor of the worship of any of their gods having 
been introduced into Jerusalem. But a magni' 
ficent palace was erected for Pharaoh's daugh- 
ter ; and she was permitted, though expressly 
contrary to the laws of larae!, to worship the 
guda of her own country. 



UODERN F.nrPTIAN VONKN. 

The women of modern Egypt arc Tat from 
being on so reapecUble a fooling aa the/ were 
in ancient times, or as the European women 
are at present. 

In Europe, women act parls of great conse- 
quence, and often reign sovereigns on the 
world'3 vast tliealre. Tiiey influence manners 
and morala. and decide on the most important 
evenis. The fate of nations is frequently in 
their hands. 

How different is their eituaiion in Egypt ! 
There they are bound down by the fetters of 
slavery, condemned to servitude, and have no 
influence in public affairs. Their empire is 
confined within the walls of the Harem. There 
are their graces and charms entombed. The 
circle of their life extends not beyond their own 
family and domestic duties. 

Their first care is to educate their children ; 
and a numerous posterity is their most fervent 
wish. Mothers always suckle their children. 
This is expressly commanded by Mahomet: — 
" Let (he mother suckle her child full two years, 
if the child does not quit the breast; but she 
shall be permitted to wean it, with (he consent 
of her husband." 

The harem is the cradle and school of infancy- 
The new boru feeble being is not there swaddled 
and fillelled up in a swathe, the source of a 
thousand diseases. Laid naked on a wia.\-, "ap- 
posed in a. »a« chambet Vo vW v^ia i\t,V* 
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breathes Trcely, and with bis 


delicate limbs 


HprawU at pleasure. 




The daughter's e<Jucation 


is the same. 


Whalebone and busks, which martyr European 


girls, they know not. They a 


e only covered 


with a sliift until six years old 


and the dress 


ihey arterwarda wear confine 


none of their 


limbs, but Buflers the body to ta 


ke its true form; 


and nothing i» more uncomrao 


a than ricketty 


children, and crooked people. 


In Egypt, man 


rises in all his majesiy, and 


woman displays 


BTery charm or person. 

The Egyptian women, once 




or twice a week, 


are permitted to go to the bath, 


and visit female 


relations and friends. They r 


ceive each oth- 


er's visits very affectionately. 


When a lady 


enters the harem, the mistress 


rises, takes her 


ha'inJ, presses it to her bosom, k 


sses, and makes 


her sit down by her aide; a slare hastens to 


take her black mantle ; ahe is 


entreated to be 


at ease, quits her veW^ and dis 


overs a floating 


robe tied round her waist wit 


a sash, which 


perrecily displays her shape. She then receives 


compliments according to their 


nannor:-Why, 


my mother, or my sister, have you been so long 


absent T We sighed to see you! Your pres- 


ence is an honor to our house I 


It is the hap- 


piness of our lives 1" 

Slaves present coffee, sherbet 




and confection- 


ary. They laugh, talk and 


play. A Urse 


disb is placed on the sofa, on which are oran- | 


ges, pomegranates, bananas. 


and excellent 


melons. Water, and rose-wa 


ler mixed, ara 


i 


1 



hi in an ewer, and with them a ailfer ba- 
} wash the hands ; and loud glee and 
conversniion season ihe meal. The 
Der is perrumed by wood of aloea, in a 
;t ; and, the repast ended, the slaves 
to llie Bound of cyniliaJs, with whom the 
)ften mingle. Al paiting ihoy seTe- 
ral times repeal, "God keep you in health! 
Hearen grant you a niimeroua offspring I Hea- 
Tcn preserve your children ; the delight and 
glory of your family !" 

When a visitor is in the harem, ihe husband 
must not enter. It is the asylum of hospitality, 
and cannot be violated without fatal consequen- 
ces; a cherished right, which the Egyptian 
women carefully maintain, being interested in 
its preserTstion. A loFcr, disguised like a 
woman, may be introducer! into ihe harein, and 
it is necessary he should remain undiscovered ; 
death would oiherwisi' be his reward. In that 
country, where the pasaions are excited by the 
climate, and the difficulty of gratifying them 
is great, love often produces tragical events. 



^ 



-- ■■- — ing the an- 
cient Persians, have dwelt with peculiar seventy 
on the manner in which they treated their 
women. Jealous, almost to distraction, ihey 
confined the whole eei with the strictest atten- 
tion, and could not bear that the eye ofaaUwa- 
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ger should behold the beaul; whom ihej 
adored. 

When. Mahomet, the great legislator of the 
modern Persians, was just espiring, the last ad- 
vice that he gave tu his raithlul adheienlB, was, 
" Be watchful of your religion, and your wives." 
Hence they pretend to derive not onl/ the 
potver ofcnnfining, but also of persuading them, 
that they hazard their salvation, if they look 
upon any other man besides their husbands. 
The Chiislian religion informs us, that in the 
other world they neither marry, nor are given 
in marriage. The religion of Mahomet leaches 
us a difTerent doctrine, which the Persians be- 
lieving, carry the jealousy of Asia to the fields 
of Elyaiutn, and the groves of Paradise ; where, 
according to them, the blessed inhabitants have 
their eyos placed on the crown of their heads, 
leai they shoulJ see llit; wives of their neigh- 
bon. 

To offer the least violence to a Persian wo- 

band or guardian. Even their kings, tlioiigh 
the moat absolute in the universe, could not 
alter the manners or customs of the country, 
which related to the fair sex. 

Widely different from this is the present stale 
of Persia. By a law of that country, their 
monarch is now authorized lo go, whenever he 
pleases, into the harem of anyofhis subjects; 
and the subject, on whose prerogative he thus 
encroaches, so far from exerting his usual 
jealousy, thinks himself highly honored by such 
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f A laughable story, on this subiecl, is told of ^ 



Shnh Abbas, who having got drunk _. ,.._ 
house of one of his favorites, and intending to 
go inio the apartment of his wives, was slopped 
by the door-keeper, who bluntly told him, " Not 
a man, sir, besides my master, shall put a mus- 
tachio here, bo long as I am porler." " What," 
said the king, "dost ihou nol know me?" 
" Yes," answered ihe fellow, " I know tlial you 
are king of the men, but not of the 



OHICIAN WOMEN. 

Woman, in ancient Greece, seems 
been regarded merely in the light of an ioslrtr' 
ment for raising up members of ihe state. 
And surely il may be said of them that they 
nobly fulfilled this duly. The catalogue of he- 
roes and sages which shine in Grecian history 
blight and numerous as stars in the firmament, 
are so many testimonials to the faithfulness of 
Grecian women in this reopecl. 

The scites were but tittle socleiy for each 
other. Even buabanda were, in Sparta, limited 
as to the lime and duralion of the visits made 
to iheir wives. 

Tiiat women in ancienE Grctece did not enjoy 
Ihat delicate consideration which other refined 
nations accord to their sex, may be inferred 
from the inferiority of the apartments allotted to 
them. The famous Helen is said to have had her 
chamber in the attic ; and Penelope, the queen 
of Ulysses, descended from hers by a laddw . 
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GKECIAN COURTEZANI. 

The rank which the ourlcisns anjoyed.eyen 
in the brightest ages of Greece, and particularly 
at Aiheoi, is one of the greatest singularities in 
the manners of any people. By what circum- 
stances could that order of women, who debase 
at once their own sex and ours — in a country 
where the women were possessed of modesty, and 
the men of sentiment, arrive at distinction, and 
sometimes erea at the highest degree of reputa- 
tion and consequence 1 Several reasons may 
be assigned for that phenomenon in society. 

In Greece, the courtezans were in some mea- 
sure connected wiih the religion of the couniry. 
The Goddess of Beauty had her altars ; and she 
was supposed to protect prostitution, which WM 
to her a species of worship. The people in- 
Toked Vanus in times of danger; and, after a 
baiile, lliey thought they had done honor to 
Miltiades and Themistocies. because the Lalsca 
and theGlycerasof the age had chaunled hymni 
to their Goddess. 

The courtezans were likewise connected with 
reiigion, by means of the arts. Their petMns 
afforded models for statues, which were after- 
wurds adored in the tetnplos. Phryne served as 
a model to Praiiioles, for his Venus ofCnidus. 
During the feasts of N^eplunc, near Eleusis, Ap- 
elles having aeen the same courtezan on the 
sen-shore, without any other reit than her loose 
and flowing hair, was so much struck with her 
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apliearance, that he borrowed from il ihe idea of 
hia Venui rising from the waves. 

They were, therefore connected wiih Hlatuary 
and painting, as they furniahed the practisera of 
those aria with the means of embelliahing their 

Th« greater part of them were skilled in mu- 
sic; and, as that an was aitendnd with higher 
effects in Greece than it ever was in any other 
country, it must have possessed, iu their hands, 
BI1 irresistible charm. 

Every one knows how enlhusiaatic the Greeka 
were of beauty. They adored it in the temples. 
They admired it in the principal works of art. 
They studied it the Axercises and the games. 
They thought to perfect it by their marriages. 
They olTered rewards to it at the public festi- 
vals. But virtuous beauty was seldom to be 
seen. The modest women were confinnd to 
their own apartments, and were fiaiied only by 
their husbands and nearest relations. The 
courtezans olferei! them:selves erery where to 
view; and their beauty as might be expected, 
obtained universal homage. 

Greece was governed by eloquent men ; and 
the celebrated courtezans, having an influence 
over those orators must have had an influence 
on public affairs. There was not one, not even 
the thundering, the inflexible Demoslhenes, so 
terrible to tyrants, but was subjected to their 
eway. Of that great master of eloquence it has 
been said, " What he ha^d been a whole year iii 
erecting, a woman overturned in a day." That 




influence augmented iheir consequence; and 
their talent of pleasing increased with the occa- 
sions of exerting it. 

The l3ws<and tlie public institutions, indeed, 
by authorizing the privacy of women, set a high 
viilue on the sanciiiy of the marriage vow. But 
in Athena, imagination, sentiment, luxury, the 
tnate in arts and pleasurea, was opposite to the 
laws. The courtezans, therefore mar be said 
to have come in support of the manners. 

There was no check upon public licentious- 
ness; but private infidelity, which concerned 
the peace of families, was punished as a crime. 
By a strange and perhaps unequalled singularity 
the men were corrupted, yet the domestic man- 
ners were pure. It seems as if the courtezans 
had not been confidered to belong to their sex; 
and, by a coiivenliou lo which ihe laws and the 
manners bended, while other women were es- 
timated merely by their virtues, they were esti- 
mated only by their accomplishments. 

These reasons will in some measure, account 
for the honors, which tlie votaries of Venus so 
often received in Greece. Otherwise we should 
have been At a loss to conceive, why six or seven 
writers had exerted their talents lo celebrate the 
courtezans of Athens — why three great painters 
had uniformly devoted their pencils to repre- 
sent ihera on canvass — and why so many poets 
had strove to immortalize ihem in verses. We 
should hardly have believed that so many illus- 
trious men had courted their sociely — (hai As- 
pasia had been consulted in deliberation* of 
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peace and war — that Phrynehad aatatueof gold 
placed between the atatuea of two kings at Del- 
pho9— that, after death, magnificent lomba had 
been erected to their memory. 

" The traveller," saya a Gieek writer, "who, 
approaching to j^thens, sees on llie side 



who h: 
that it 



done hor 



which attracts his 
gine that it is the tomb of Mil- 
oraome other great man, 
to his country by hia ser- 
I, he reads, and he learns 
of Athena who is interred 
with BO much pomp." 

Theopompus, in a letter to Alexander the 
Great, speahs also of the sani<^ monument in 
words to the folioxving effect—" Thus, after her 
death, is a prostitute honored ; while not one of 
those brave warriors who fell in Asia, fighting 
for you, and for the safely of Greece, has so 
much as a ilone erected to his memory, or an 
inscription to preserve his ashes from insult." 

Such was the homage which that enthusiastic 
people, voluptuous and passionate, paid to beau- 
ty. More guided by sentiment than reason, and 
having laws rather than principles, they ban- 
ished their great men, honored their courtezans, 
murdered Socrates, permitted themselves to be 
governed by Aspasia, preserved inviolate the 
marriage bed, and placed Fhrjne in the lempla 
of Apollo ! 
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ave and austere 
Ired jearE, were 
liea and the plea- 
niddie of furrowa 
and fields of batlle, were eniptoyed in liilage or 
in war, the manners of the women were a long 
time aa solemn and serere as those of the men, 
and without the emallest mixture ol corruption. 
or of weakneas. 

The time when the Roman women began to 
appear in public, mnrka a particular era in his- 
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e Roman women, for many ages, were re- 
apectcd over the whole world. Their victorioui 
husbands re-Tisited them with transport, at iheir 
return from battle. They laid al their feet the 
spoils of Ihe enemy, ind endeared themselves in 
their eyes by the wounds which they had re- 
ceived for them and for the stale. Those war- 
riors of\en came from imposing commands u]>on 
kings, and in their own houses accounted it an 
honor to obey. In vain Ihe loo rigid laws made 
ihem the arbiters oflife and death. More pow- 
erful than the laws, the women ruled their judg- 
es. In vain Ihe legialalurc, foreseeing the wanii 
which exist only among a corrupt people, per- 
milled divorce. The indulgence of ihe polily 
was proscribed by the manners. 

Such was the influence of beauty at Rome 
before the licentious intercourse of the sexes had 
corrupted both. 
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The Roman matrons do not seem to have pos- 
sessed thai military courage which Plutarch has 
praised in certain Greek and barbarian women; 
they partook more of the nature of their sex ; 
or, at least, they departed less from its charac- 
ter. Their first quality was decency. Every 
one knows the story of Cato the censor, who 
stahbed a Roman Senator for kiising his men 
wife in the presence of his daughter . 

To these austere manners, the Roman women 
joined an enthusiastic love of their country, 
which discovered itself upon many great occa- 
sions. On the death of Brutus, they all clothed 
themselves in mourning. In the limeof Corio- 
lanus they saved the city. Thai incensed war- 
rior who had insulted the senate and priests, and 
who was superior even to the pride of pardoning, 
could not resist the tears and entreaties of the 
women. They melted his obdurate heart. The 
senate decreed them public thanks, ordered the 
men to give place to them upon all occasions, 
caused an altar to be eiected for them on the 
spot where the mother had softened her son, and 
the wife her husband; and the sex were per- 
mitted to add another ornament to their head- 
dress. 

The Roman women saved the city a second 
lime, when besieged by Brennus. They gave 
up all their gold as its ransom. For that in- 
stance of their generosity, the senate granted 
ihem the honor of having fuoe 
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nounced in the roatruni, in common wilh pat- 
riols and heroes. 

After the bailie of Cannse, when Rome had 
no other treasures but the virtues of her citizens, 
the women aacriticed both their jewels and iheir 
gold. Anew decree rewarded ibeir zeal. 

Valerius Manimus wlio lived in the reign of 
Tiberius, informs us that, in the second Iriuni- 
viraie, the Ihree assassins who governed Rome 
thirsting after gold, no less than blood, and hav- 
ing already pracliied every species of robbery, 
and worn out every metho J of plunder; resolved. 
to tax the women. They imposed a heavy con- 
tribution upon each of ihem. The women 
sougiit nn orator to defend their cause, but 
fouud none. Nobody would reason against 
those who had the power of life and death. The 
daughter of the celebrated Hortensius alone ap- 
peared. She revived the memory of her father's 
abilities, and supported with inirepidily her own 
cause and that of her »cx. The ruRians blushed 
and revoked (heir orders. 

Hortensia was conducted home in triumph, 
and had the honor of having given, in one day, 
an example of courage lo men. a pattern of elo- 
quence to women, and a lesson of humanity lo 

During upwards of six hundred yeara, the 
virtues had been found sufiicient lo please. 
They now found it necessary to call in the ac- 
eomplis/niienls- They were desirous to join ad- 
■■ n to esteem, 'till they learned to exceed 
itself. For in all countries, in prupur- 



tion as the love of virtue diminishea, we find Iho 
love of talents to increase. 

A thousand causes concurred to produce this 
revolution of manners among the Romans, The 
vast inequality of ranks, iho enormous fortunes 
of indiriduals, the ridicule, afiijted by the impe- 
rial court to moral ideas, all coniribuied to has- 
ten the period of corruption. 

There were still, however, some great and 
virtuous characters among the Roman women, 
Portia, the daughter of Caio, and wife of Bruius, 
showed he r sel f worthy to be associated with the 
first ofhuman hind, and trusted with the faie of 
empires. After the battle of Phillippi, she 
would neither survive liberty nor Bruius, but 
died with the bold intrepidity of Calo. 

The example of Portia was followed by that 
of Arria, who seeing her husband hesitating and 
afraid to die, in order to encourage him, pierced 
her own breast, and delivered to him the da^^er 

Piulinia too, the wife of Seneca, caused her 
veins to be opened at the same time wiili her 
husband's, but being forced to live, during the 
few year* which she survived him, "she bote in 
her countenance," says Tacitus, " the honora- 
ble lealimony of her love, a paleness, which 
proved that part of her blood had sympaibet- 
ically issued with the blood of her spouse." 
,' To take notice of all the celebrated women of 
> \he empire, would much exceed the bounds of 
\ Ihe present undertaking. But ihe empress Julia 
I .!._ -,f ifa of Seplimius Severus, possessed a. k^tf 
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L BO very different from any of those 
already mentioned, an to claim particular atten- 
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and a daughter 
edictcd that she 



a lady wag born i 
ofn prieat of the sun 
would rise (o sovereign dignity ; 
Bcter justified the prophecy. 

Julia, while on the throne, loved, or pretended 
passionately to lovB, letters. Either Trom tasfe, 
from a desire to instruct herself, from a love of 
renown, or posailily from all these together, she 
spent her life with philosophers. Her rank of 
empress would not, perhaps, have been suiBcient 
to »ubdue those bold spirits; but she joined to 
that the more powerful influences of wit and 
beauty. These three kinds of empire rendered 
less necessary to her that which consists udI; In 

■ ; and which, attentive to their 



Iheir weaki 
meana. 

It is said she wn: 
ophy, however, did 
chastity to her ma 
did not love her, v 
much, that he cons 
She governed in t 



govern great minds by little 

a philosopher. Her philoi- 
Qot extend ao far as to give 
iners. Her husband, whu 
ilued her unJerstamling so 
ilted her upon all occasion!. 
ie eame manner under his 



Julia was, in short, an empress and a polili* 
cian, occupied at the same time about literature, 
and affairs of stale, while she mingled her plea- 
sures freely with both. She had courtiers for 
her lovers, scholars for her friends, and philoso- 
phera for her counaellors. In the niidsLofa 
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flociety, where she reigned and waa instructed. 
Julia arri?ed at the highest celebrity; but aa 
amoDg all he;- excellencies, we find not ihoae of 
her sex, the virtues of a womati, our admiration 
is last in Name. In her life lime she obtained 
more praise than respect ; and posterity, while 
it has done justice to her talents and her accom- 
plishments, has agreed to deny her esteem. 



The Roman women, as well as the Grecian, 
were under perpetual guardianship,' and were 

trusted with the management of their own for- 

Every father had power of life and death over 
his own daughters: but this power was not re~ 
stricted to daughters onlj ; it extended aUo to 
Bona. 

TheOppian law prohibited women from hav- 
ing more than half an ounce of gold employed in 
ornamenting their persoiii, from wearing clothes 
of divers colors, and from riding in chariots, 
either in the city, or a thousand paces round it. 

They were strictly forbid to use wine, or even 
to hate in their possession the key of any place 
where it was kept. For either of these faults 
Ihey were liable to be divorced by their hus- 
l-bands. So careful were LheKomans in restrain- 
ing their women from wino, that they are luppos- 



ed to have first introduced the custom of saluting 
their female relations and acquaintances, on en- 
tering the house of a friend or neighbor, that they 
might discover by their breath, whether they had 
lasted any of that liquor. 

This strictness, however, began in time to be 
relaxed ; until at last, luxury becoming loo strong 
for every law, the wonifin indulged themselves 
in equal liberties with the men. 

But such was not the case in the earlier ages 
ofRome. Romulus even permitted husbands 
to kill their wives, if they found them drinking 
wine. 

Fabius Pictor relalea, that the parents of a 
Roman lady, having delected her picking the 
lock of a cheat which contained somewine, shut 
her up and starved her death. 

Women were liable to be divorced by their 
husbands almost at pleasure, provided the por- 
tion was returned which they had brought along 
with them. They were also liable to be divorced 
for barrenness, which, if it could be construed 
into a fault, was at least the fnult of nature, and 
might sometimes be that of the husband. 

A few sumptuary lawa, a suhordinaiion to the 
men, and a total want of authority, do not bo 
much affect the sex, as to be coldly and indeii- 
cntely treated by their husbands. 

Such a treatment ia touching them in the 
tenderest part. Such, however wc have reason 
to believe, they often met with from the Ro- 
mans, who had not learned, as in modern times 
to blend the rigidity of the patriot, and rough- 
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ne»s of the warrior, with that soft and indulging 

behavior, so cotispicuoua in our modern patriots 
and heroes. 

Huabanda among the Romans not only them- 
selves behaved roughly lo Iheir wives, hut even 
sometimes permitted their servants and slaves lo 
do the same. The principal eunuch of Justin- 
ian [he Second, threatened to c.hustise the Em- 
press, his master's wife, in the manner that chil- 
dren are chastised at school, if she did not obey 
his orders. 

With regard to the private diversions of the 
Roman ladies, history is silent. Their public 
ones, were such as were common lo both sexee ; 
as bathing, theatrical representations, horse-ra- 
ces, shows of wild beasts, which fought against 
ene another, and sometimes against men, whom 
the emperors, in the plenitude of their despotic 
power, ordered to engage them. 

The Romans, of bi.th seses, spent a great 
deal of time at the baths; which at first, perhaps. 
were interwoven with their religion, bni at last 
were only considered as rcRnenients in luiury. 
They were places of public resort, where people 
met with their acquaintances and friends, where 
public libraries were kept for such as chose to 
read, and where poets recited their works to 
. luch as had patience to hear. 

In the earlier periodsof Rome, separnle baths 
were appropriated lo eacli sex. Luxury, by de- 
grees getting the better of decency, the men and 
women at last bathed promiscuously together. 
Tlwngh Ihia indecent manner of bathing w«* 
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prohibited by the smporor Adrian; yet, in k 
short lime, inclination overcame the prohibition ; 

nnd, in spite of ecery efibn, promiscuoua bath- 
ing continued unlit the lime of ConEtanline, 
who, by the coercive force of the legislative au- 
thority, and the rewards and terrorsof the Chris- 
tian religion, put a final Biop toil. 



Man, in a stale of barbarity, equally cruel lin'd 
indolent, actire by necessity, but naturally in- 
clined to repose, is acquainted with little more 
than the physical effects of love ; and having 
none of (hose moral ideas which only can sollea 
(he empire of force, he is led to coniiider it as hia 
supreme law, subjecting to bis despotism those 
whom reason had made bis equals, but whose 
imbecility betrayed them to his strength. 

Cast in the lap of naked nature, and exposed 
to every hardship, the forma of women, in sav- 
age life, are but little engaging. With nothing 
thai deserves Ihe name of culture, their latent 
qualities, if they have any, are like the diamond, 
while enclosed in the rough flint, incapable of 
shewing any luiire. Thus deslituie of every 
thing by which they can excite love, or acquire 
esteem ; destitute of beauty lo charm, or art to 
soothe, the tyrant man ; they are by him destin- 
ed to perform every mean and servile office. In 
this ihe American and oiher savage women dif- 
fer widely from those of Aiia. who, if ihey are 
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destitute of the qualifications necessary for gain- 
ing esteem, have beauty, ornaments, and the art 
of exciting love. 

In civilized countries a woman acquires some 
power by being the mother of a numerous fam- 
ily, who obey her maternal authority, and defends 
her honor and her life. But, even as a motiier, 
a female savage has not much advantage. Her 
children, daily accustomed to see their father 
treat her nearly as a slave, soon begin to imitate 
his example, and either pay little regard to her 
authority or shake it off altogether. 

Of^this the Hottentot boys afford a remarkable 
proof. They are brought up by the women, till 
they are about fourteen years of age. Then, 
with several ceremonies they are initiated into 
the society of men. After this initiation is over 
it is reckoned manly for a boy to take the ear* 
liest opportunity of returning to the hut of his 
mother, and beating her in the most barbarous 
manner, to show that he is now out of her ju- 
risdiction. Should the mother complain to the 
men, they would only applaud the boy for show- 
ing so laudable a contempt for the society and 
authority of women. 

In the Bra2rils, the females are obliged to fol- 
low their husbands to war, to supply the place 
of beasts of burden, and to carry on their backs 
their children, provisions, hammocks, and every 
thing wanted in the field. 

In the Isthmus of Darien, they are sent along 
with warriors and travellers, as we do ba^^^^^ 
horses. Even their Queen a^^«t^^ Xifc^w^ 
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some English gentlemen, carryinf her sucking 
child, wrapt in a red blanket. 

The women among the Indians of America 
are what the Helots were amoog the Spartans, a 
vanquished people obliged to- toil for their con- 
querors. Hence on ihe banks of the Oroonoko 
we have heard of mothers slaying their daughters 
out of compassion, and smothering them in the 
hour of their birth. They consider this barbar- 
ous pity as a »irtue. 

Father Joseph Camilla, reproving oneofthem 
for this inhuman crime, received the following 
answer;— "I wish to God, Father, I wish to 
God, that ray mother had, by my death, pre- 
vented the manifold distresses [ hove endured, 
and have yet to endure as long as I live. Had 
she kindly stiHed me in my birth, 1 should not 
have fell the pain of death, nor tlje numberless 
other pains to which life has subjected me. 
Consider, Father, our deplorable condition. 
Our husbands go lo hunt with their bows and 
arrows, and trouble themselves no farther i we 
are dragged along with one infant at our breast, 
and another in a basket. They return in the 
evening without any burden ; WQ return with 
the burden of our children, Though tired with 
long walking, we are not allowed to sleep, but 
must labor the whole night, in grinding maiee 
to make cAi'ca for them. They gel drunk, and 
in their drunkenness beat us, draw us by the 
hair of the head, and tread us under foot,' A 
young wife is brought upon us and permitted to 
abuse ua and our children. What kindoj 
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we show to our female children, equal to that 
of relieving tJiem from auch servitude, more bit- 
ter a thousand times ihan death 7 I repeat again, 
would to God my mother had put me under 
{round, the moment I wan born." 

"The men," aaya Commodore Byron, in his 
account of the inhebitania of South America, 
"exercise a most despotic authority over their 
wives whom ihey conaider in ihe same view they 
do any other part of their property, and dispose 
of them accordingly. E«eo theircommontreal- 
inent of them is cruel. For. though the toil and 
hazard of procuring food lies entirely on the 
women, yet they are not suffered to touch any 
part of it, until the husband is satisfied; and .■ 
then he assign them their portion, which' 
erally very scanty, and such as he baa 
stomach for himself." 

The Greenlanders, h!io live mostly upon 
seals, think il sufficiem to catch and bringtbem 
on shore; and would rather submit to starve 
than assist their women in skinning, dressing, 
or dragging home (he cunabrous animals to their 
huts. 

In BOme parts of America, when (he men kill 
any game in the woods, ihey lay it ai the root of 
a tree, fix a mark there, and travelling until 
they arrive at their habitation, send their women 
to fetch il, a task which their own laziness and 
pride equally forbid, 

Amongmany of the tribes of wandering Arabs, 

the women are not only obliged to do every do- 

HuMBtic and every rural work, b\iV a.\w> Vo ^e^e,&, 
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todresa, and saddle the horses, for the uae of 

their huebandi. 

The Moorish womeo, besidea doing all the 
same kinda of drudgery, are also obliged to cul- 
tivate the tielda, while their huabands stand idle 
spectaiora of iho toil, or sleep inglorious beneath 
a neighboring shade. 

In Madura the huaband generally speaks to 
hia wife in the most imperioua lone; while she 
with fear and irembling approachea him, waits 
upon him while at meala, and pronounces uot 
hia name, butwiihthe addition of ever; digni- 
fying title she can devise. In return for all this 
Bubmiaeion he frequently b«ala and abuses her 
in the niosl barbarous manner. Being aaked 
the reason of auch a behavior, one of iheni an- 
swered, "As our wives are so much our inferiors 
why should we allow them to eai and drink with 
ua'! Why should they lint serve ua with whai- 
evei we call for, and atu-i wards sil down and eat 
up what we leave! If they commit faults, whj 
should they not aulFer correciion ? It is their 
buainesa only to bring up our children, pound 
our rice, make our oil, aod do every other kind 
of drudgery, purposes to which only their low 
and inferior natures ar'e adapted." 

The Circassian custom of breeding young 
girls, on purpose to be sold in the public market 
to the highest bidder, is generally known. Per- 
haps, however, upon minute examination, we 
shall find that women are, in some degree, 
bought and sold in every oouulry, whether sav- 
age or civilized. 
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EASTERN WOMEN. 



The women of the East, have in general, al- 
ways exhibited the same appearance. Their 
manners, customs, and fashions, unalterable like 
their rocks, have stood the test of many revolving 
ages. Though the kingdoms of their country 
have often changed masters, though they have 
submitted to the arms of almost every invader, 
yet the laws by which their sex are governed 
and enslaved, have never been revised nor 
amended. 

Had the manners and customs of the Asiatic 
women been subject to the same changes as 
they are in Europe, we might have expected the 
same changes in the sentiments and writings of 
their men. But, as this is not the case, we have 
reason to presume that the sentiments enter- 
tained by Sdlomon, by the apocryphal writers, 
and by the ancient Bramins, are the sentiments 
of this day. 

Though the confinement of women be an un- 
lawful exertion of superior power, yet it affords a 
proof that the inhabitants of the East are ad- 
vanced some degrees farther in civilization than 
mere savages, who have hardly any love and 
consequently as little jealousy. 

This confinement is not very rigid in the em- 
pire of the Mogul. It is, perhaps, less so in 
China, and in Japan hardly exists. 
^ Though women ard confined in the Turkish 
empire, they experience every other indulgence. 
They are allowed , at stated l\iiieB,\o^o\.^V^^ 
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public baths ; their aporlments are richly, if not 
nlsgaotly rurniihcd; ihey have a train of female 
slavca lo serve ntiil amuse them ; and their per- 
soDi arc adorned wiih every cosily ornameDt 
which their fsihorti or husbands can afford. 

Nf>(wilhstan<liiig the strictness of conBneraent 
in I'oraia, their women ore treated with several 
indulgences. They are allowed a variety of 
precioua liijuors, costly perfumes, and beautiful 
slaves: iheir apartments are furuished with the 
moHl elegant hangings and carpels; their per- 
Kona ornamented witii (he tinest silks, and even 
loaded with the sparkling jewels of the East. 
Uul all these trappings, however elegant, or 
however gilded, are only like the golden chaina 
sometimai made use of to bind a royal prisoner. 

Solofiion had a great number of 'jueens and 
conoubinea; but a petty Hindoo chief has been 
Itnown to have two thousand women confined 
within the walls of his harem, and appropriated 
entirely to his pleasure. Nothing leits than un- 
limited power in the husband is able to restrain 
women ao confined, from the utmost disorder 
and confusion. They may repine in secret, but 
ihey must clothe their features with cheerfulness 
when their lord appears. Contumacy drawa 
down on them immediate punishment: they are 
degraded, chastised, divorced, shut up in daiic 
dungeons, and sometimes put to death. 

Their persons, however, are so sacred, that 
they must not in the least be violated, nor even 
be looked at, by any t>ne but their husbands. 
■"" female privilege liu given an opporttj* 
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of executing many conspiracies. Warriors, in 
such vehicles as are usually employed to carry 
women, have been often conveyed, without ex- 
amination, into the apartments of the great; 
from whence, instead of issuing forth in the 
smiles of beauty, they have rushed out in the 
terror of arms, and laid the tyrants at their feet. 

No stranger is ever allowed to see the women 
of Hindostan, nor can even brothers visit their 
sisters in private. To be conscious of the ex- 
istence of a man's wives seems a crime ; and he 
looks rsurly and offended if their health is in- 
quired after. In every country, honor consists 
in something upon which the possessor sets the 
highest value. This, with the Hindoo, is the 
chastity of his wives ; a point without which he 
must not live. 

In the midst of slaughter and devastation, 
throughout all the East, the harem is a sanc- 
tuary. Ruffians, covered with the blood of a 
husband, shrink back with veneration from the 
secret apartment of his wives. 

At Constantinople, when the sultan sends an 
order to strangle a state-criminal, and seize on 
bis effects, the officers who execute it enter not 
itjio the harem, nor touch any thing belonging 
to the women. 

Every Turkish seraglio and harem, has a gar- 
den adjoining to it, and in the middle of this 
garden a large room, more or less decorated ac- 
cording to the weiilth of the proprietor. Here 
the ladies spend |Q08t of their time, with theic 
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attendant nymplis sTound them employed at 
their mutic, embToidery, or loom. 

It baa long been a custom among the gran- 
dees of Asia, to entertain atory-tellera of both 
eexes, who like the bards of ancient Europe, 
divert (hem with tales, and little hiatoriea, mostly 
on the subjectof bravery and lo^e. These often 
amuse the women, and beguile the cheerless 
hours of the harem, by calling up images to 
iheir minds wliich their eyes are forever de- 
barred from seeing. 

All iheir other amusements, as well as this, 
are indolently voluptuous. They spend a great 
part of their lime in lolling on siken sofas; 
while a train of female slaves, scarcely less vo- 
luptuous, attend losinglo them, lo (an (hem, 
and to rub iheir bodies ; an exercise which the 
Easterns enjoy with a sort of placid ecstasy, as it 
promotes ihe circulation of their languid blood. 

They bathe themselves in rose water and 
other Lalhs, prepared with Ihe precious odors of 
Ihe Ea»t. They perfume themselves with costly 
esseicea, and adorn their persons, that they may 
please the It/rani with whom they are obliged to 
live. 
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Or all the other Asiatics, the Chinese have, 
perhaps ihe best title to modesty. Even the 
men wrap themselves closely up in their gar- 
ments, and reckon it indecent to discover anr 
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more of their arms and legs than is necessary. — 
The women, still more closely wrapt up, never 
discover a naked hand even to their nearest re- 
lations, if they can possibly avoid it. Every part 
of their dress, every part of their behavior is cal- 
culated to preserve decency, and inspire respect. 
And, what adds lustre to of their charms, is that 
uncommon modesty which appears in every look 
and in every action. 

Charmed, no doubt, with so engaging a de- 
portment, the men behave to them in a recip- 
rocal manner. And, that their virtue may not 
be contaminated by the neighborhood of vice, 
the legislature takes care that no prostitutes 
shall lodge within the walls of any of the great 
cities of China. 

Some, however, suspect whether this appear- 
ance of modesty be any thing else than the cus- 
tom of the country ; and allege that, nothwith- 
standing so much decency and decorum, they 
have their peculiar modes of intriguing, and 
embrace every possible opportunity of putting 
them in practice ," and that, in these intrigues, 
they frequently scruple not to stab the paramour 
they had invited to their arms, as the surest 
method of preventing detection and loss of 
character. 

A bridegroom knows nothing of the character 
or person of his intended wife, except what he 
gathers from the report of some female relative, 
or confidant, who undertakes to arrange the 
marriage, and determine the sum that shall be 
paid for the bride. Very severe W^t^ vt^ \sa.\^ 



to pi'evcDt deception and fraud in these trans- 
BctioDB. On the day appoinied for the wedding 
the dBinsel is placed in a close palanquin the 
key of which ia sent to the bridegroom, by the 
hands of some trusty donieatic. Her relations 
■nd friends accompanied by squalling rauaic, 
escort her to his house ; at the gale of which he 
stands in full dress, ready to receive her. He 
eagerly opens the palanquin and examines his 
bargain. If he is pleased, she enters his dwel- 
ling, and the marriage is celebrated with feast- 
ing and rejoicing ; the men and women being 
all the time in separate apartments. If the 
bridegroom b disaatisGed, he phuts the pnlan- 
quin, and sends the woman hack to her relations ; 
but when this happens, he must pay another sum 
of money equiil to the price he first gave for 
her. A woman who unites beauty with accom- 
plishments brings from four lo seven hundred 
iouisd'ors; some sell for less than one hundred. 
The apartments of the women are separated 
from those of the men by a wall at which a 
guard is stationed. The wife is never allowed 
to cat with her husband; she cannot quit her 
apartments without permission ; and he docs not 
enter hers without first asking leave. Brothers 
are entirely separated from their sisters at the 
age of nine or ten years. 




Thk Africans were formerly renowned for 
heir industry in cultivating the ground, for their 
trade, navigation, caravana and uaeful arts. — 
' I present they are remarkable for their idle' 
?ts, ignorance, auperstition, treachery, and, 
xive all, for their lawless methods of robbing 
and murderiog all the oilier inhabitants of the 

Though they still retain some sense of their 
infamous character, yet they do not choose to 
reform. Their priestH, therefore, endeavor to 
justify them, by the following story: "Noah," 
■ay they, " was no sooner dead, than his three 
sons, the lirst of whom was tohile, the second 
iaionty, and the third bfacjt, having agreed upon 
dividing among them his goods and poBsessiona, 
spent the greatest part of the day in sorting 
them ; BO that they were obliged lo adjourn the 
division till the next morning. Having supped 
and smoked a friendly pipe together, they all 
went to rest, each in hia own tent. After a few 
hours sleep, the while brother got up, seized 
on the gold, silver, precioua stones, and other 
things of the greatest value, loaded the best 
horses with them, and rode away tothat country 
vhere his white posterity have been settled ever 
since. The tawny, awaking soon after, and 
with the same criminal intention, waa aurpriaed 
when he came to the store bouse to find that his 
brother had been beforehand with him. Upon 
I which he hastily secured the rest of the hoiMi* 
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tnd csmela, and loading them with the best 

carpels, clothes, and other remaining goods, 
directed hia route to another part of the 
world, leaving hehind him, only a few of the 
coaraeit goods, and sotiie provisions of little 
value. 

When the third, or black brother, came next 
morning in ihe simpliciiy ol his heart to make 
the proposed division, nnd could neither find hie 
brethren, nor any of the valuable commodities. 
he easily jndged they had tricked him. and were 
by that time fled beyond any possibility of di:)- 
covery. 

In this most afHicted sitiiBiion, he took hii 
pipe, and begun to consider the most effectual 
means of retrieving hia loss, and being revenged 
CD his perfidious brothers. 

After revolving a variety of schemes in his 
mind, be at last fixed upon watching every op- 
portunity of making reprisals on them, and lay- 
ing hold of and cnrrying away their properly, at 
often as it should fall in his way, in revenge to.- 
that patrimony of which they had so unjustly de- 
prived him. 

Having come to (his resolution, he not only 
continued in the practice of it all his life, but on 
his death laid the strungGst injunctions on his 
descendants to do so, to the end o( the world.'' 

Some tribes of the Africans, however, when 
they have engaged themselves in the protection 
of a stranger, are remarkable for fidelity. Many 
of Ihem are conspicuous for their (empersnce, 
hospitality, and several other virtues. 
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Their women, upon the whole, are far Trom 
being indelicate or unchaste. On the banka of 
the Niger, they are tolerably industrious, have a 
considerable share of vivacity, and at the same 
time a female reserve, which would do no d'\n- 
credit to a politer country. They are modest, 
Blfable, and faithful; an air of innocence ap- 
pears in their looks and in iheir language, which 
gives a beauty to their whole deportment. 

When, from the Niger, we approach toward 
the East, the African women degenerate in 
stature, complexion, sensibility, and chastity. 
Even their language, like their feaiuiea, and the 
ioil ihey inhabit, is harsh and disagreeable. 
Their pleasures resemble more the transports 
of fury, than the gentle e 
hy agreeble S' 



Teb times and the manners of chivalry, by 
bringing groat enterprises, boid adventures, and 
extravagant heroism into fashion, inspired the 
women with the same taste. 

The two sexes always imitate each other. 
Their manners and their minds are refined or 
lorrupted, invigorated or dissolved Jogether, 

The women, in consequence of the prevailing 
passion, were now seen in the middle of camps 
.»nd of armies. They quitted the soft and ten- 
!der inclinations, and the delicate offices a<tti%\x 
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own iex, for (he courage, and the toilsome oc- 
cupations or ours. 

During the crusadea, aDitnated by the double 
enthueiaBm of religion and of valor, they often 
performed the moat romantic exploits. They 
obtained indulgences on the field of battle, and 
died with arms in their hands, by the side of 
their lovers, orof iheir huabands. 

In Europe, the women attacked and defended 
fortifications. Princesses commanded their ar- 
mies, and abiaiaed victories. 

Sucb was the celebrated Joan de Mounlfoit, 
disputing for her duchy ofBrelagne, and engag- 
ing the enemy herself. 

Such was the siill more celebrated Margaret 
of An jou, queen of England and wife of Henry 
VI. She was active and intrepid, a general and 
a soldier. Her genius for a long time supported 
her feeble husband, Inught him to conquer, re> 
placed him upon the throne, twice relieved him 
from prison, and though oppressed by (oriune 
and by rebels, she did not yield, till she had de- 
cided in person twelve battles. 

The warlike spirit among the women, con- 
sistent with ages of barbarism, when every thing 
is impetuous because nothing ia fixed, and 
when all excess is the excess of force, continued 
in Europe upwards of four hundred years, 
showing itself from time to lime, and always in 
the middle ofconvulsians, or on the eve of great 
revolutions. 

But there were eras and countries, in which 
that spirit appeared with particular lustre. Stt0 
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were ihe displays it made id the fifteenth and 
lixleenth centuries in Hungnry, and iii the 
slatids of the Archipelago and the Medtlerra- 
lean, when ihej were invaded by iheTurk-s. 

Every thing conspired to animate the women 
of those countries with an exalted courage; the 
prevailing spirit of the foregoing ages; the 
terror which the name of the Turks inspired; 
the still more dreadful apprehensions of an un- 
known enemy ; the difference of dress, which 
has a sironger (ffecl than is commonly supposed 
on the imagination of a people; the difference 
of religion, which produced a kind of sacred 
horror; (he striking difference of manners; and 
above all, the confinemeot of the female sex, 
which presented to the women of Europe nothing 
but the frightful ideas of servitude and a master ; 
the groans of honor, the tears of beauty in the 
embraceof barbarism, and the double tyranny of 
love and pride! 

The contemplation of these objects, acooid- 
]y, roused in the hearts of the women a resolute 
courage to defend themselves; nay, sometimes 
even a courage of enthusiasm, which hurled 
itaelf against the enemy. — That courage, loo, 
was augmented, by the promises of a religion, 
which ofTered eternal happiness in exchange for 
he sufferings of a moment. 

It is not therefore surprising, that when three 
beautiful women of the iale of Cypniiwere led 
prisoners to Selim, to be secluded in the seraglio, 

i one of them, preferring death to such a condi- 
bbn, conceived the project of setting ftie tn^Vva 
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magazine; and after having communicated her 

deaign to ihe rest, put it in esecuiion. 

The year following, a city of Cyprus being 
besieged by the Turks, (he women ran in 
crowds, mingling themselves with the soldiers, 
and, lighting gallantly in the breach, were the 
means of saving iheir country. 

Under Mahomet II. a gir! of the isle* of 
Lemnos, armed with the sword and ahield of 
her father, who had fallen in battle, opposed the 
Turks, when they had forced a gate, and chased 
them (o the shore. 

In the two celebrated sieges of Rhodes and 
Malta, the women, seconding the zeal of the 
knights, discoverd upon all occasions the great- 
est intrepidity ; not only that impetuous and 
temporary impulse which despises death, but 
that cool and deliberate fortitude which can 
support the continued hardships, the toils, and 
* 8 of war. 
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Wrkn a man had said any thing that reflect- 
ed dishonor on a wom.in, or accused her of a 
crime, she was not obliged to fight him to prove 
her innocence: the combat would have been 
unequal. But she miglit choose a champion to 
fight in her cause, or expose himself to the hor- 
rid trial, in order to clear her reputation. Such 
champions were generally selected from her 
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lovers or friends. Bull she fixed upon any 
other, so high was the spirit of martial glory, and 
so eager the thirst of defending tlie weak and 
helpless sex, that we meet with no instance of a 
champion ever having refused lo light for, or 
undergo whatever custom required, in defence 
of the lady who had honored him with the ap> 
pointment. 

To the motives already mentioned, we may 
add another. He who had refused, must inev- 
itably hare been branded with the name of cow- 
ard : and, so despicable was the condition of a 
coward, in those times of general heroism, that 
death itself appeared the more preferable choice- 
Nay, such was the rage of fighting for women, 
ihat it became customary for those who could 
not be honored with the decision of their real 
quarrels, to create fictitious ones concerning 
them, in order (o create also a necessity of fight- 
ing. 

Nor was fighting for the ladies confined to 
single combatants, Crowtls of gallants entered 
the lints against each other. Even kings called 
out their subjects, to shew their love for their 
miitreaaes, by cutting the throats of their neigh- 
bors, who had not in the l«aEl ofiended. 

In the fourteenth century, when (he Countesa 
of Blois and the widow of Mountford were at 
war againit each other, a conference was agreed 
to, on pretence of aeiiling a peace, but in reality 
to appoint a combat. Instead of negociating, 
they soon challenged each other ; and Beauma- 
noir, who was at the head of the Btitona.'iMV 
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irdy decl&red that they fought for no other mo- 
tive, than to see, by the victory, who had the 
fairest mis trees. 

In the fifteenth century, we find an anecdote 
of this kind stiil more extraordinary. John, 
duke de Bourbonnois, published a declaration, 
that he would go over to England, with sixteen 
knights, and there fight it out, in order to avoid 
idleness, and merit the good graces of his mis- 
James IV. of Scotland, having:, in all tourna* 
roenta, professed himself knight to queen Anne 
of France, she Bumnianed him to prove himself 
her true and valorous champion, by taking the 
field in her defence, against his brolher-in-law, 
Henry Vlll. of England. He obeyed the rO' 
mantic mandate; and the two nations bled to 
feed the ratiiiy of a woman. 

Warriors, when ready to engage, invoked the 
aid of their mistresses, as poets do that of the 
Muses, If they fought valiantly, it reflected 
honor on the Dulcineas they adored ; but if they 
turned their backs on their enemies, the poor 
ladies were dishonored forever. 

Love, was at that time, the most prevailing 
motive to fighting. The famous Gaston de Foix, 
who commanded the French troops at the battle 
of Ravenna, took advantage of this foible of his 
array. He rode from rank to rank, calling his 
officers by name, and even some of his private 
men, recommending to them their country, their 
honor, and, above all, to shew what they could 
do for their mistresaea. 
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The women of those ages, the reader may 
imagine, were certainly more compleiely happy 
than in any other period of the world. This, 
howerer, was not in reality the case. 

CuBiom, which governs all tiiiogs with the 
most absoliile sway, had, through along succea- 
Bion of years, given her sanction to such com- 
bats as were undertaken, either to defend tlie 
innocence, or display the beauty of women. 
Custom, therefore, either obliged a man to fight 
for a woman who desired him, or marked the 
refusal with infamy and disgrace. But cuilom 
did not oblige him, in every other part of his 
conduct, to bekate to this woman, or to the aex 
in general, with that respect and polilenesa 
which have happily distinguished the character 
of mote modern times. 

The same man who would have encountered 
giants, or gigantic difficulties, '' when a lady 
was in the case," had but little idea of adding 
to her happiness, liy supplying her with the com- 
forts and elegancies of life. And, had she ask- 
ed him to sloop, and ease her of a part of that 
domestic slavery which, almost in every country, 
falls to the lot of women, he would have thought 
himself quite affronted. 

But besides, men had nothing else, in those 

' Bges, ihan that kind of romantic gallantry lo 

recommend them. Ignorant of letters, arts, and 

sciences, and every thing that refines human 

^- nature, they were, in every thing where gallan- 

itrj was not concerned, rough and unpolished in 

"' It mannera M^e^wiof. Their time r - 
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spent in driaking, war, gallantry, and idleneis. 
Id their hours of relaxation, they were but little 
in company with iheir women ; and when they 
were, the indelicacies of the carousal, or the cru- 
ellies of the field, were almost the only subjects 
they had (o talk of. 

From the subversion of the Roman empire, 
to tlie fourteenth or fifteenth century, women 
spent most of their time alone. They were al- 
most entire strangers to the joys of social life. 
They seldom went abroad, bnl to be spectators 
of such public diversione and amusements aathe 
fashion of the times countenanced. Franois 1. 
was the first monarch who introduced them on 
public days to court. 

Before his time, nothing was to be seen at any 
of the courts of Europe, but long bearded poli- 
ticians, plotting the destruction of the rights 
and liberties of mankind ; and warriors clad in 
complete armor, ready to put thoir plots m e\- 

In the eighth century, so slavish was the con- 
dition of women on the one hand, and 80 mucli 
was beauty coveted on the other, that, for about 
two hundred years, the kings of Austria were 
obliged to pay a tribute to the Moors, of one 
hundred beautiful virgins per annum. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
elegance had scarcely any existence, and even 
cleanliness was hardly considered as laudable. 
The use of linen was not known; and the most 
delicate oflhe fair sex wore woollen shifts. 

In the time of Henry VIII. (he peers of the 
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reahn carried their wives behind them on ho 
back when they went to London ; and, in 
same oianner, took them back to their cou: 
seats, with hooda oi waxed linen over 1 
heads, and wrapped in mantles ol cloth, to 
cure them from the cold. 

There was one misforiune of a singular na-i 
lure, to which women were liahle in thoae days 
they were in perpetual danger of being accused 
of witcbcrart, and'suffering all the cruelties and 
indignities of a mob, insiigated by superstition 
and directed by eDlhusiaem ; or of being con- 
demned by laws, which were at once a disgrace 
to humanity and to sense. Eveu the bloom of 
youth and beauty could not secure them from 
tortnre and from death. But when age and 
wrinkles attacked a woman, if any thing uncom- 
mon happened in her neighborhood, she was al- 
most sure of atoning wl-h her life for a crime 
vas impossible for her i^i commit. 
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FRENCH WOMEN- 



Taouea the ladies of France are not 
haadsonie, they are sensible and witty, 
many of them, without the least fiatlery, may be 
applied the distich which Sappho ascribes to 
herself: 

" If partial nature has denied me beauty, i 
charms of my mind amply make up for the d 
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No women upon earth can excel, and Tew 

tivq] them, in their almost native arts of pleus- 
iDg all who approach them. Add to Ihij!, an 
education beyond that of most European ladies, 
a consummate skill in those accomplishments 
that iuit the fair sex, aud the most graceful man- 
ner of displaying that knowledge to the utmost 
adrantage. 

Such is the description that may safely be 
given of the French ladiea in general. But the 
spirit, or rather the eoil genius of gallantry, too 
oflen perverts all these lovely qualities, and ren- 
ders them suhserrienl to very iniquitous ends. 

In every country, women have always a litllo 
to do, and a great deal to say. In France, they 
dictate almost every thing that is said, and direct 
every thing that is done. They are the most 
restlfiss beings in the uortd. To fold her handa 
in iilleness, and impose silence on her tongue, 
would be 10 a French woman worse than death. 
The sole joy of her life is to be engaged in the 
prosecution of some Bcheme, relating either to 
fashion, ambition, or love. 

Among the rich and opulent, they are entirely 
the votaries of pleasure, which they pursue 
through all its labyrinths, at the expense of for- 
tune, reputation, and health. Giddy and extrav- 
agant (o the last degree, they leave to their hus- 
bands economy and care, which would only 
spoil their complexions, and furrow their brows. 

When we descend to tradesmen and mechan- 
ics, the case is reversed: the wife manages 
every thing in the house and ahop, while the 



bnsband lounges in ihe back-sliop an idle spet 
tator, or struts aboui with his sword and bi 



Matrimony among the French, seems to be 
bargain entered into by a male and femali 
bear the same name, live in the same house, and 
pursue their separate pleasures without restraint 
or control. And, so religiously is this part of 
, the bargain kept, that both parties shape 
course exactly as convenience and inclin 
dictate. 

The French girls are kept under very sti 
superintendence. They are not aili 
to parties, or places of publi 
out being accompanied by some married femal 
felalion ; and they see their lovers only ii 

tiresence of a third persoit. Marriages ar 
irely negotiated by parents ; and sometime 
wedding day is the second time that a bride ai 
bridegroom see each other. Nothing is mo|ri 
common than to visit a lady, and attend hq 
parties, without knowing her husband by si 
or to visit a gentleman witliout ever being ii 
duced to his wife, [fa married couple were fl 
be seen frequently in each other's company, t' 
would be deemed extremely ungenteel. A 
ladies are married, they have unbounded fret 
dom. It is a common practice to receive morl 
ing calls from gentlemen, before they have riad 

from bed ; and they talk w 

such visiters, as tliey would in the presence 
, any woman of reBnement. 

no country does real politeness al 
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more than in France, where the company ofttie 
women is accessible to etery man who can re- 
commend hiniBeir by his dress, and by his ad- 
dress. To affeciaiion and prudery the French 
women are equally strangers. Easy and unaf- 
fected in their manners, their politeness has so 
much the appearance of nature, that one would 
almost believe no pan of it to be the effect of 
art. An air of spriglnliness and gaiety sita per- 
petually on their countenances, and their whole 
deportment seems to indicate that their only 
business is to " strew the path of life with flow- 
ers." Persuasion hangs on their lips ; and, 
though their volubility of tongue is indefatiga- 
ble, so soft is their a.coent, so lively their ex- 
pression, BO various their altitudes, thai they fis 
the attention for hours together on a tale of noth- 
ing. 

The Jewish doctors have a fable concerning 
the etymology of the word Ere, which one 
wonid almost be tempted to say is realized in 
the French women. "Eve," say ihey, "comes 
from a word, which signifies to talk ; and she 
was so called, because, soon after the creation, 
there fell from heaven twelve baskets full of chit 
chat, and she picked up nine of them, while her 
husband was gathering the other three." 

French ladies, especially those not young, use 
a great deal of rouge. A traveller who saw 
many of them in their opera boxes, says, ■' [ 
could compare them to nothing but a large bed 
ofpionies." 

AAer the French revolution, it became tbe 




fashion lo have ererylhing in ancient claa 
style. Loose (lowing drapery, naked arms, san- 
daled feet, and ireases iwisied, were (he order of 

The state of grosa immorality that prevailed 
'3 ought not to be described, if laii- 
guage had the power. The profligacy of Rome 
in its worst days waa cumparatitely thrown into 
the shade. Religion and marriage became a 
mockery, and every furni of impure and vindic- 
tive passion walked abroad, with the conBCious- 
s thai public opinion did not require them to 
lime even a slight disguiae. The fiah-wonien 
of Paris will long retain an unenviable celebrity 
for the brutal excess of their rage. The god- 
of Reason was worshipped by men, under 
the form of 3 living woman entirely devoid of 
clothing; and in the public slreetii ladies might 
be seen who scarcely paid more attention ti 
. conlm. 
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1 Goldsmith thus characterises the IlaliiM 
in general : 

" Could nHlure'B bounty gatis^ tJ 






The 80Da nrrial; wera surely blea 
Whatever fruits in dilferiitit climes iire lounii, 
That proudly riao, or hiiinhlv cnutllhe around ; 
WhalOYBr bfooms in loirid Iracla appear. 
Whose blight succeaaion decks Iho varied year ; 
Wha-ever sweets aalule the narthern eky. 
With viirnal leavea ihal bloasom but to dia; 
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ThflM hers diaponing, own the kindred ■< 
Nor ask Imurianco rrcrni iLoir plantor'a toi , 
WhilH sea-barn gales lliejr Kelid wings expand, ' 
To winnuw rracTiince roM,nJ llie emiling land, t 
" Bui small Ihe biles ifasttensa alonu bi;5towB,,'J 
And ■cnsuul bliss is all llie nition knowg, ' 

III florid beauty groves nnd HeMa appear, 
Mao Boonii the only growth Ihai dwindle! hers. 
Conliaated raulls thro' all his tnanners reign 
Though poor, luxurious ; though submisaiv 
Though grave, yet trifling; EeaTouB, yet UQt 
And e'en in jienunce plaaniBg sins aoew. 
All evils here contaniinaie Ihe mind, 
Th:>t opulence deparled leavas behind : 
For wesllh was theirs, acii far rrmav'd tlia date, i 
When RommercH proudly flourifh'd ihro' the sUttt 
At her command the palace learn 'd tc 
Asain Ihe long rall'n column sought ( 
The canvaaa gluw'd, bayond e'on nature warm ; 
Tho pregDBDl quarry leem'd with human form. 
Tiili more unatuady than the aoulhern galo, 

While naught rumain'd i<f all that ricbea gave, 
But towns unmano-d, and loids nilhoDl ■ alave ; 
And latu the nation rouuii,wilh It uill ess skill, 
Its Former strength was but pUlhoric ill. 

" Vet still Ihe loss of wealth is here auppljc 
By arts, the splendid wrecks of former pride ; 
From Ihese the foebie heart and lung Tall'n mi 
An easy compensation seem lo find, 
iters may be seen in blondleaa pomp nrray'd. 
The pDBleboard triumph, nnd the cavalcade ; 
Processions fiwm'd Trom piety and love. 

Almost every travallcr who has visited Italy, 
Qgruea In describing it as ihc most abandoned 
of nil the couniriea of Etirope. Al Venice, at 
Naples, and indeed in alinoai everj- pnrt of Ilaly. 
women arc lauglil from llieir iufancy the vari- 
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oua arts or alluring to their armt the young and 
unwary, and of obtaining from ihern, while heat- 
ed by love or wine, every thing tliat flattery aod 
false emiles can obtain, in these unguarded mo- 
ments. 

The Italians, like their neighbors of Spain 
and Portugal, live under the paralyzing influ- 
ence of a religion that retains its superstitious 
forms, while little of lifo-giving faith remains. 
Like them they have lively passions, are ex- 
tremely susceptible, and in the general conduct 
of life more governed by the impetuosity of im- 
pulse than rectitude of principle. The ladies 
have less gravity than the Spanish, and leas fri- 
Tolily than the French, and in their style of 
dress incline towards the freedom of the latter. 
Some of the richest and most commodious con- 
Tenta of Europe are in Italy. The daughters of 
■wealthy families are generally bestowed in mar- 
riage as soon as they leave these places of edu- 
cation. These mailers ate entirely arranged by 
parents and guardians, and youth and age are 
not unfrequently joined together, for the sake of 
uniting certain acres of land. But the affec- 
tions, thus repressed, seek their natural level by 
indirect courses. It is a. rare thing for an Ital- 
ian lady to be without her canaliere scrveitle, or 
lover, who spends much of his lime at her 
house, attends her to all public places, and 
appears to live upon her smiles. The old maxim 
of the Provencal troubadours, that matrimony 
ught to be no hindrance to auch Jiauons, seems 
1 be geperalty and practically believed in Italy. 
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Id Genoa, there are marriage-brokers, who 
have pocketbooks lilled wilh the names of mar- 
riageable girls of difFerenl classes, with an ac- 
count of iheir forluiies, persDnaj altractiona, 
&c. When ihcy succeed in arranging connec- 
tions, they ha*e two or three per cent, comtnia- 
aion on the portion. The marriage-contract ia 
of\en drawn np before the parties have ceen 
each other. If a man dislikes the appearancea 
or manners of his future parter, he may break 
off the match, on condition of paying the bro- 
kerngc and other expenses. 



As the Spani.ih ladiea are under a greater ae- 
olusion from general society, than the sex is in 
other European countries, their desires of an 
adequate degree of liberty are consequently 
more strong and urgent. A free and open com- 
munication being denied Ihcm, they make it 
their business to secure themselves a secret and 
hidden one. Hence it ia that Spain is the 
coutilry ofinirigue. 

The Spanish women are little or nothing in- 
debted to education. But nature has liberally 
supplied them with a fund of wit and sprighlli- 
ness, which is certainly no small inducement to 
those, who have only transient glimpses of their 
charms, to wish very earnestly for a removal of 
those impediments, that obstruct iheir more fre- 
quent presence. This not being attainable in a 
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latrful way of customary intercourse, the natu- 
ral propensity of men to overcome difficulties of 
Ihis kind, incites tliem lo leave no expedient 
untried to gain admittance to what perhaps was 
'at first only the object of their admiration, but 
which, by their being refused a 
ificaiion of that passion, becomes at bsC the 31 
ject of a more aeriousone. Thus in Spain, 
in nil countries where the aex is kept n 
■of sight, the thoughts of mer 
employed in devising methods to DreaK jnto tneir 
concealments. 

There is in the Spaniards a native dignity ; 

' which, though the source of many inconvenien- 
ces, has nevertheless this salutary cSect, that it 
BelB them above almost every species of mean- 
ness and infidelity. This quality is not peculiar 
to the men ; it diffuses itself, in a great meas- 
' ure, among the women also. Its effects are vis- 
"ible both in their constancy in love and friend- 
ship, in which respects they are the very reverse 
of the French women. Their atTections are not 
to be gained by a bit of sparkling lace, or a 
tawdry set of liveries. Their deportment is 
rather grave and reserved; and, on the whole, 

, Ihey have much more of the prude Jtban the 
coquette in their composition. Being more 
confined at home, and leas engaged in business 
and pleasure, they lake more care of their chil- 
dren than the French, and have a becoming ten- 
derness in their disposition to all animala, ex- 
cept a hertlie and a rival. 






Something more than a century ago, the Mar- 
quis D'AsIrogas having prevailed on a young 
woman of great beaulj to become his misiress, 
the Marchioness hearing ofil, went to her lodg- 
ing will) some a^saesins, killed her, tore out her 
heart, carried it home, made a ragout oril, and 
presented the dish lo Ehe Marquis. "It ii ex- 
ceedingljr good," said he. " No wonder," an- 
swered she, " since it was made of the heart of 
that creature you bo much doated on." And, to 
confirm what she had snid, she immediately 
drew out her head all bloody from beneath her 
hoop, and rolled it on the floor, her eyes spark- 
ling all the time with a mixture of plnasure and 
ii)rernal fury. 

A lady to whom a gentleman pays his addres- 
ses, is sole misiress of his time and money ; and, 
should he refuse her any request, whether rea- 
sonable or capricious, it would reflect eternal 
dishonor upon him among the men, and make 
bim the ileiestation of .ill the women. 

But, in DO situation does their character ap. 
pear so whimsical, or their power so conspicu- 
ous, as when they are pregnant. In this case, 
whatever they long Tor, whatever they ask, or 
whatever they have an inclination to do, tJu^ 
niuBt be indulged in. ^^^| 



Tub women of England i 
many good qualities both of the head and of iIm 



heart. There we meet with ihat in expressible 
sortnesa aad delicacy of niannera, which, culti- 
vaieil by education, appears ns much superior to 
what it does without it, a.s the polished diamond 
appears superior to that which is rough from the 
mine. In some parts of the world, women hare 
attained to ao little knowledge and ao little con- 
sequence, thai wo consider iheir virtues as 
merely of the negative kind. In England Ihey 
consist not only in abstinence Trom evil, but in 
doing good. 

There we see the sex every day eserting 
themselves in acta of benevolence and charity, 
iu relieving the diatre-ses of the body, and bind- 
ing up the wounds of the mind ; in reconcrling 
the difTerencea of friends, and preventing the 
strife of enemies; and, to sum up all, in that 
care and attention to their ofispring, which is so 
necessary and esaential a part of their duty. 

A woman may succeed to the throne of Eog 
land with the same power anjl privileges as a 
king ; and the business of the slate is transact- 
ed in her name, while her husband is only a 
subject. The kmg'a wife is considered as a 
subject; but is exempted frooi the law which 
forbids any married woman to possesa properly 
in her own right during ihe lifetime of her hus- 
band ; she may sue any person at law without 
joining her husband in the suit ; may buy and 
nds without bis interference; and she may 
e of her properly by will, as if she were a 
woman. She cannot be fined by any 
lori of law i but ia liable to be tried and pua- 
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ished for crimes by pc«rs of the realm. The 
queen dowager enjoys nearly ilie same privi- 
leges that she did before she became a widuw ; 
and if she marries n subject alill continues to 
retain tier rank and tiile; but such marriages 
cannot take place without permission from [he 
reigning sovereign. A. woman who is noble in 
her own right, retains her title when she mar- 
rioH a man of inferior rank ; but if ennobled by 
her husband, she loses the title by marrying a 
commoner. A peere!*s can only be tried by a 
jury of peers. 

In old times, a woman who was convicted of 
being a common mischief-maker and scold, was 
sentenced to the punishment of the ducking- 
stool ; which consisted of a sort of clnir fasten- 
ed to a pole, in which she was seated and re- 
peatedly let down into the water, amid ihe 
shouts of the rabble. At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
a woman convicted of the same ofTence was led 
about the streets by the hangman, with an in- 
strument of iron bars fitted on her head, like a 
helmet. A piece of sharp iron entered the 
mouth, and severely pricked the tongue when- 
ever the culprit attempted to move ii. 

A great deal of vice prevails in England, 
among the very fashionable, and the very low 
classes. Misconduct and divorces are not un- 
frequent among the former, because their mode 
of life corrupts their principles, and they deem 
themselves above the jurisdiction of popular 
opinion; the laiier feel as if they were beneath 



the influence of public censure, and find it very 
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difficult to be virtuous, on account of extreme 
poverty, anil the consequent obstructions in the 
way of marriage. But the general character of 
English women is modest, reserved, sincere, 
and dignified. They hare strong passions and 
affections, which often develope themselves in 
the most beautiful forms ordomestic life. They 
are in general remarkable for a healthy appear- 
ance, and an exquisite bloom of complexion- 
Perhaps the world does nat present a loreli 
more graceful picture than the English home 
a virtuous family. 



It is only a few years since the Russii 
[^merged from a state of barbarity. 

A late empress of Russia, as a punishment 
for some female frailties, ordered i 
ful young lady of family to be publicly chastised, 
in a manner which was hardly less indelicate 
Ihan severe. 

It is said that the Russian ladies were former- 
ly as submissive to their husbands in iheir fam- 
ilies, as the latter are to their superiors in the 
field ; and that they thought themselves ill treat- 
ed, if they jvere not often reminded of their duty 
by the discipline of a tn/tip, manufactured by 
themselves, which they presented - -' ' ' - 
bands on the day of their marriage 
travellers, however, assert, that they find 
inainiag traces of this custom at present. 
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RuspiaD falhers, oT all classes, generally ar* 
range marringes for tlieir cliildren, witliout con- 
sulting their inclinations. Among the peasant- 
ry, if the gir! has ihe name of being a good 
housewife, her parents will not fail to have ap- 
plications for her, whatever may be her age or 
personal endowments. As soon na a young 
man is old enough lo be married, hia parents 
seek a wife for him, and all is settled before llie 
young couple know any thing of the matter. 

Their nuptial ceremonies are peculiar to 
themselves; and formerly consisted of many 
whimsical riles, some of which are now disused. 
On her wedding day, ihe bride is crowned with 
a garland of wormwood ; and, after the priest 
has lied the nuptial knot, his clerk or se^iton 
throws a handful of hops upon ihe head of the 
bride, wishing that she might prove as fruitful 
BB that plant. She ie ihen led home, with abun- 
dance of coarse ceremonies, which are now 
wearing off even among the lowest ranks ; and 
ihe barbarous treatment of wives by their hus- 
bands is either guarded against by the laws of 
the country, or by particular stipulations in the 
marriage contract. 

In the converaalion and actions of the Hub- 
sian ladies, there ia hardly any thing of that 
Boflness and delicacy which distinguishes the 
MX in other parts of Europe. Evpn their exer- 
cises and diversions have more of the masculine 
than the feminine. The present empress, with 
the ladies of her court, sometimes divert them- 
■eivea by shooting at a mark. DrunkenneM, 



vice of almost every cold climate, they are 
littld aeharned of, that not many years ago, 
when a lady got drunk at the house of a friend, 
t ivaa customary for her to return nest (Jay, and 
hank liim fur the pleaiure he had done her. 

Females, however, in Russia, possess several 
idvantages. They share the rank and splendor 
of the families from which they are sprung, and 
e e*eii allowed the supreme authority. This a 
few years ago, was enjoyed by an empress, whose 
head did honor to her nation and to her sex; 
although, on some occssions, the virtues of her 
heart have been much suspected, The sex, in 
general, are protected frocn insult, by many sal- 
utary laws; and, except among the peasants, 
■re exempted from every kind of toil and slavery. 
Upon the whole,- they seem to be approaching 
yaBt to the enjoyment of that consequent 
■which they have already arrived in several 
of Europe. 
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THE IDEA OF FEMAI.£ INFERIORITY. 

It is an opinion pretty well estaUlishod, 
n strength of mind, as well as of body, me 
greatly superior to women. 

Met! are endowed with boldness and coi 

.'women are not. The reason is plain, these are 

beauties in our character ; in theirs they would 

be blemishes. Our genius often leads to the 

great and the arduous; Iheira to the soft and 

, ^the pleasing; we bead our thoughts to make 



lireconvenienl; they turn Uieira to make ileasy 
and agreeable. IT the eiidowmcntB allotled to 
U3 by nature could not be easily acijuired by 
women, it would be as difficult for ub to acijuire 
tliose peculiarly ailctled to them. Are we su- 
perior to them in what belongs lo the tnitle char- 
acler? They are no leas bo lo ua, in what be- 
longs to the female character. 

Would il not appear rather ludicrous to aay, 
that a man was endowed only with inferior abil- 
itiea, because he was not expert in the nureiins 
or children, and pracliaing the vb 
cics which we reckon lovely 
Would it be reasonable lo conden 
accounts? Just as resaonabie, a 
women inferior to men, becausi 
are in gfsneral not adapted to trend the horrid 
path of war, nor trace the mazea and iniricaciei 
oF science. 

The idea of the inferiority of female nature 
has drawn aj\er il several others the 
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Such is ihe pride of i 
he has considered imrn 
too glorious for women, 
fair partners of his natiii 
lecel with the beasts tha 
As the Asiatics hare. 
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t some countries 

ortaliiy as a distinction 

Thus degrading the 

e, he places them on a 

I periah. 

' nmemorial, con- 
sidered women as little belter than slaves, this 
opinion probably originated among them. The 
Mahometans, both in Asia and Europe, are 
said, by a great rariety of writers, to entertain 



Lady Montague, in her lellers, t 
this general assertion of the tvriteVs concerning 
the Mahometans; and eays thnt tliey do not ab- 
, solutely deny the existence of female souls, but 
only hold them to be of a aature inferior to those 
of men; and that they enter not ioto the same, 
but into an inferior paradise, prepared for them 
on purpose. Lady Monlague, and the writers 
whom she has coniradicled, may perhaps be 
both right. The former might be the opinl 
vhich the Turks brought with Iheoi from Asi 
and the latter, as a rehnemenc upon it they mH 
hare adopted by their intercourse with the Bjjl 

This opinion, howe»er, has had but few vo- 
taries in Europe ; though some have even here 
maintained it, and assigned various reasons for 
■o doing. Among these, the following laughable 

. reason is not the least particular — " In the BeTJj 
elationa of St. John the divine," said one, who 
wife was a descendant of the famous Xantippt 
"you will find this passage: And there uia 
in heaven for about the space of half a 

' Now, I appeal to any one, whether thM 
could possibly have happened, had there 
any women there? And, since there are none* 
there, charily forbids us to imagine that they 
nre all in a worse place; therefore it follows 
that they have no immortal part: and happy ia 
ft for them, as ihey are thereby exempted from 

*XHniippe, AVns IbB wjTfl of Socralea, and Ibe moat rmaoua 



being acconntable For all the noise and distarb- 
ance ihej liara raised inthis world." 

In a very ancient ireaiise, called the Wisdom 
ofallTimca, ascribed to Hushang, one of the 
earliest kingi orPerai^i, are the followiog re- 
markable words : "The passions or men maj, 
by long acquaintance, be thoroughly known; 
but the passions of women are inscrutable ; 
tbererore they ought lo be separated from men, 
test the mutabiliy of their tempers should infect 

Ideas of a similar nature seem lo have been at 
this lime, generally diffused over the East. For 
we find Solomon, almost every where in his 
writings, eKclaimiog against women; and, in 
the Apocrypha, the author of Ecclesiasticus is 
Hiill more illiberal in his rcflectioDs. 

Both these authors, it is true, Join in the most 
enraptured manner to praise a virtuous woman ; 
but take care at the same lime lo let us know, 
that she is so great a rarity as to be very seldom 
met with. 

Nor have the Asiatics alone been addicted lo 
this illiberality of thinking concerning theses. 
Satirists of all ages and counlriet;, while they 
flattered them to their faces, have from their 
closets scattered their spleen and ill-nature 
against them. Of this the Greek and Roman 
poets afford a variety of instances; but they 
must nevertheless yield the palm to some ofour 
moderns. In the following lines, Pope has out- 
done every one of them : 

le to buBia<:ii taka; 
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Swift and Dr Yoang have hardly been behind 
this celebrated splenetic in illiberal ity. They 
perhaps were not favorites of the fair, and in re- 
Tenge vented all their envy and spleen against 
them. Bat a more modern and accomplished 
Wtiter who by his rank in life, by his natural and 
acquired graces, was undoubtedly a favorite, 
has repaid their kindness by taking every op- 
portunity of exhibiting them in the most con- 
temptible light. "Almost every man," says he, 
'*^may be gained some way, almost every woman 
any way, can any thing exhibit a stronger cau- 
tion to the sex? It is fraught with informa- 
tion ; and it is to be hoped they will use it ac- 
cordingly. 



FEMALE SIHFLICITT. 

Would we conceive properly of that simplic- 
ity which b the sweetest expression of a well- 
informed and well-meaning mind, which every 
where diflfbses tenderness and delicacy, sweet- 
ens the relations of life, and gives a zest to the 
minutest duties of humanity, let us contemplate 
every perceptible operation of nature, the twi- 
light of the evening, the pearly dew-drops of 
the early morning, and all that various growth 
which indicates the genial return of spring. 
The same principle from which all that is soft 
and pleasing, amiable or exquisite, to the eye or 
to the ear, in the exterior frame of nature, pro- 
duces that taste for true simplicity, which is one 
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of the most useful, as well as the moat elegant 
lessons, that ladies can learn. 

Inrancj-, is perhaps, the finest and most per- 
fect illuslralion of simplicity. It is a slate of 
genuine nature throughout. The feelings of 
children are under no kind of restraint, but 
pure as the 5re. free as (he winds, honest and 
open as the face of heauen. Their joys inces- 
aanlly flow in the thickest succession, and their 
griefs only seem fleeting and evanescent. To 
the calls of nature they are only attentive. 
They know no voice but hers. Their obedience 
to all her commands is prompt and implicit. 
They never anticipate her bounties, nor relin- 
quish her pleasures. This situation renders 
them independent of arlitice. Induenced only 
by nature, their manners, like the principle that 
produces them, are always the saroe- 

•lanuine simplicity i= that peculiar quality of 
thu mind, by which some happy characters are 
enabled to avoid the most distant approaches to 
to any thing like affectalion, inconstancy, or de- 
sign, in their intercourse with the world. It is 
much more easily understood, however than de- 
fined; and consists not in a specidc tone of the 
voice, movement ef the bodvi or mode imposed 
by custom, but is the natural and permanent ef- 
fect of real modesty and good sense on the whole 
behavior. 

This has been considered In all ages, as one 
of the first and most captivating ornaments of the 
sex. The savage, the plebiean, the man of the 
world, and the courtier, are agreed in stamping 
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it with a preference to every other female ex- 
cellence. 

Nature only is lovely, and nothing unnatural 
can ever be amiable. The genuine expressions 
of truth and nature are happily calculated to im- 
press the heart with pleasure. No woman, what- 
ever her other qualities may be, was ever emi- 
nently agreeable, but in proportion as distin- 
tinguished by these. The world is good-na- 
tured enough to give a lady credit for for all the 
merit she can posses or acquire, without aflfecta- 
tipn. But the least shade or coloring of this 
odious foible brings certain and indelible obloquy 
on the most elegant accomplishments. The 
blackest suspicion inevitably rests on every thing 
assumed. She who is only an ape of others, or 
prefers formality in all its gigantic and prepos- 
terous shapes, to that plain, unembarassed con- 
duct which nature unavoidably produces, will as- 
suredly provoke an abundance of ridicule, but 
never can be an object either of love or esteem. 

The various artifices of the sex discover them- 
selves at a very early period. A passion for ex- 
pense and show is one of the first they exhibit. 
This gives them a taste for refinement, which 
divests their young hearts of almost every other 
feeling, renders their tempers desultory and ca- 
pricious, regulates their aress only by the most 
fantastic models of finery and fashion, and makes 
their company rather tiresome and awkward, 
than pleasing or elegant. 

No one perhaps can form a more ludicrous 
contrast to every thing juat and ^«^c«Ss^ yclw^v.- 
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ture, than ihe woman whose sole object in life 
is to pass for a Jiite lady. The dlieiitions she 
every where and uniformly pays, expects, and 
even exacts, are tedious and fatiguing. Her va- 
rious movementa and altitudes are all adjusted 
and exhibited by rule. By a happy fluency of 
the most eloquent language, she has the art of 
imparting a momentary dignity and grace to ihe 
merest trifles. Studious only to mimic such pe- 
culiarities as are most admired in otbcrs, she 
aff«cts a loquacity peculiarly flippant and teazing 
because scandal, rouls, finery, fans, china, lovers, 
tap-dogs, or squirrels, are her constant themes. 
Her amusements, like those of a magpie, are 
only hopping over the same spots, prying into 
the same corners, and devouring the same spe- 
cies of prey. The simple and beautiful delin- 
eations of nature, in her countenance, gestures 
and whole deportment are habitually arranged, 
distorted, or concealed, by the affected adoption 
of whatever grimace or deformity is latest or 
moat in vogue. 

She accustoms her face to a simper, which 
every separate feature in it belies. She spoils, 
perhaps, a biooming complexion with a profu- 
sion of artificial coloring, she distorts the most 
exquisite shape by IcMids or volumes of useless 
drapery- She has her head, her arms, her feet, 
and her gait, equally touched by art and aifecta- 
tion, into what is called the tasle, the ton, or 
the fashion. 

She little considers to what a torrent of ridi- 
cule BAd sarcasm this mode of coctdust exposes 






her; or how eiceedinly cold and hollow that 
ceremony must be, which is not tbe language 
of a warm heart. She does not reflect how 
insipid those imiles are-, which indicate no 
internal pleasantry i nor how awkward those 
graces, which spring not from habits of good- 
nature and benevolence. Thus, pertness suc- 
ceeds to delicacy, assurance to modesty, and all 
the vagaries of a Itstlesa (o the sensibilities of an 
ingenuous mind. 
[ Wiib her, punctilio is politeness ; dissipation, 
life : and levity, spirit. The miserable and con- 
temptible drudge of every tawdry innovation 
in dress or ceremony, she incessantly mistakes 
extravagance for taste, and finery for elegance. 

Her favorite examples are not those persons of 
acknowledged sincerity, who speak as iliey feel, 
end act ai ihey think ; but such only as are 
. formed to dazzle her fancy, amuse her senses, or 
humor her whims. Her only study is how to 
glitter or shine, how to captivate and gratify the 
gaze of the multitude, or how to swell her own 
pomp and importance. To this interesting ob- 
ject all her assiduities and time are religiously 
deTOted. 

How often is debility of mind, and even bad- 
ness of heart concealed under a splendid exterior! 
The fairest of the species, and of the sex, oAen 
want sincerity; and wtlhnut sincerity every 
ether qualification is rather a blemish, than a 
Tirtue, or excellence. Sincerity operates on the 
moral, somewhat like the sun on the natural 
world; and produces nearly the same efTecis on 
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the dispositions of the human heart, which he 
does on inanimate objects. Wherever sincerity 
prevails and is felt, atl .the smiling and benevo- 
lent virtues flourish most, disclose their sweet- 
est lustre, and diffuse their richest fragrance. 

Heaven has not a finer or more perfect em- 
blem on earth than a woman of genuine simplic- 
ity. She affects no graces which are not in- 
spired by sincerity. Her opinions result not 
from passion and fancy, but from reason and ex- 
perience, Candor and humility give expansion 
lo her heart. She struggles for no kind of chi- 
merical credit, disclaims the appearance of every 
affectation, and is in all things just what she 
«eems, and others would be thought. Nature, 
not an, is the [great standard ofhei manners; 
and her exterior wears no varnish, or embellish- 
ment, which is not the genuine signature of an 
open, undesigning, and benevolent mind. It ia 
not in her power, because not in her nature, lo 
hide, with a. fawning air, and a mellow voice, 
her aversion or conternpt, -.where her delicacy is 
hurt, herj temper ruffled, or her feelings in- 
sulted. 

In short, whatever appears most amiable, 
lovely, or interesting in nature, art, manners, or 
life, originates in simplicity. What is correct- 
ness Jn taste, purity in morals, truth in science, 
grace in beauty, but simplicity f ll is the garb of 
innocence. It adorned the first ages, and still 
adorns the infant state of huinaniiy- Without 
aimplicity, woman is a vixen, a coquette, a hyp- 
ocrite; society a masquerade, and pleasure a 
pJiantom, 
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The following story, I believe, is pretty gen- 
eially Jrnown. A lady, wh oae hasband had long 
been afflicted with an acute butlingeriog disease, 
suddenly feigned such an uncommon tendcj^ess 
for bim, as to resolve on dying in his stead. 
Sbe bad even the address to persuade him not to 
outlive this extraordinary instance of her con- 
jugal fidelity and attachment. It was instan- 
taneously agreed they should mutually swallow 
such a quantity of arsenic, as would speedily 
efiect their dreadful purpose- She composed 
the fatal draught before his face and even set 
him the desperate example of drinking first. 
By ibis device, which bad ail the appearance of 
Ibe greatest adeclion and candor, the dregs only 
were reserved for him, and soon put a period to 
bis life. 

It then appeared that the dose was so tem- 
pered, as, from the weight of the principal in- 
gredient, to be deadly only at the bottom, which 
ahe bad artfully appropriated for his share. 
Even after all this Snesse, she seized, we an 
told, his inheritance, and insulted bis memory b] 
B second marriage. 



THE MILD HAUMASlSlfn OF WOHGN. 



A LATB eminent anatomist, in a profe 
discourse on the female frame, is said lo hare 
declared, that it almost appeared an act of cru- 
elty in nature to produce such a being as woman. 
Tbia remark may, indeed, be the natural eicia- 
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mation of refined sensibility, in con temp] Btiiig 
ihfi various maladies to wliioli a creature ofsuch 
delicate organs \s inevitably exposed ; hut, if we 
take a more enlarged survey of human exist- 
ence, we sliall be far from discovering any jual 
reaBOii to arraign the benosolence of its provi- 
dent and gracious Author. If the delicacy of 
woman must render her familiar with pain and 
•ieknesa, let us remember that her cliarma, lier 
pleasures, and her happiness, arise also from the 
flame attractive quality. She is a being, to use 
tho forcible and elegant expression of a poet, 

■■ Finn by dilcct, and idmiruUj weak." 

There is, perhaps, no charm by which she mora 
■ffectualiy secures the tender admiration and 
the lasting love ot the more hardy sex, than lier 
superior endurance, her mild and gracrful sub- 
mission to the common evils oflife. 

Nor ia this the sole advantage she derives 
from her gentle fortitude. It is the prerogative 
of this lovely virtue, to lighten the pressure of 
all tlKMfi incorrigible evils which it cheerfully 
endures. The Irame of mnn may be compared 
to the sturdy oak, which ia often shallcrod by 
resisting the tempest. Womon ia tlie pliant 
vsier, which, iu bending to the storm, eludes its 
violence, 

The accurate observers of human nature will 
readily allow, that patience is most eminently 
the characteristic of woman. To what a suU- 
lime and astonishing height this virtue has been 
carried by beings of the most dalioaia tutura, 
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we have striking examples in the many female 
martyrs who were exposed, in the first ages of 
christiaaityy to the most barbarous and linger- 
ing torture. 

Nor was it only from christian zeal that wo- 
man derived the power of defying the utmost 
rigors of persecution with invincible fortitude. 
Saint Ambrose, in his elaborate and pious trea- 
tise on this subject, records the resolution of a 
fair disciple of Pythagoras, who, being severely 
urged by a tyrant to reveal the secrets of her 
sex, to convince him that no torments should 
reduce her to so unworthy a breach of her vow^ 
bit her own tongue asunder, and darted it in the 
face of her oppressor. 

In consequence of those happy changes which 
have taken place in the world, from the progress 
of purified religion, the inexpressible spirit of 
the tender sex is no longer exposed to such in- 
human trials. But if the earth is happily deliv- 
ered from the demons of torture and supersti- 
tion; if {beauty and innocence are no more in 
danger of being dragged to perish at the stake 
— perhaps there are situations, in female life, 
that require as much patience and magnanimi- 
ty, as were formerly exerted in the fiery tor- 
ments of the virgin martyr. It is more difficult 
to support an accumulation o( minute infelici- 
tiesp than any single calamity of the most terrific 
magnitude 
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rEKALS DELICACY. 



Whers the human race has little other cul- 
ture than what it receives from nature, the two 
sexes live together, unconscious of almost any 
restraint on their words or on their actions. 
The Greeks, in the heroic ages, as appears from 
the whole history of their conduct, were lotallj 
unacquainted wiih delicacy. The Romans in 
the infancy of their empire, were the same. 
Tacitus informs ub that the ancient Germans 
had not eeparate beds for the two sexes, but that 
they lay promiscuously on reeds or on heath, 
spread along the walls of their houses, This 
cuatom still prevails in Lapland, among the 
peasants of Norway, Poland, and Russia; and 
it is not sltogeiher obliterated in some parts of 
the highlands of Scotland and Wales. 

In Otaheite, to appear naked or in clothes, 
are circumstances equally indifferent to both 
sexes; nor does any word in their language, 
nor any action to which they are prompted by 
nature, seem more indelicate or reprehensible 
than another. Such are the effects of a total 
want of culture. 

Effects not very dissimilar, are, in Prance 
and Italy, produced from a redundance of it. 
Though those are the polite countries in Europe, 
women there set themaelvea above shame, and 
despise delicacy. It is laughed out of existence, 
as a silly and unfashionable weakness. 

But in China, one of the politest countries in 
Asia, and perhaps not ereo, in this respect, be- 
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hind France, or Italy, the case is quite other- 
wise. No l^uman being can be more delicate 
than a Chinese woman in her dress, in her be- 
havior, and in her conversation ; and should she 
ever happen to be exposed in any unbecoming 
manner, she feels with the grettest poignancy 
the awkwardness of her situation, and if possi-. 
hie, covers her face, that she may not be known. 

In the midst of so many discordant appearan- 
ces, the mind is perplexed, and can hardly fix 
upon any cause to which female delicacy is to 
be ascribed. If we attend, however, to the whole 
animal creation, if we consider it attentively 
wherever it falls under our observation, it will 
discover to us, that in the female there is a 
greater degree of delicacy or coy reserve than in 
the male. Is not this a proof, that, through the 
wide extent of creation, the seeds of delicacy are 
more liberally bestowed upon females than upon 
males? 

In the remotest periods of which we have any 
historical account, we find that the women had 
a delicacy to which the other sex were stran- 
gers. Rebecca veiled herself when she first 
approached Isaac, her future husband. Many 
of the fables of antiquity mark, with the most 
distinguishing characters, the force of female 
delicacy. Of this kind is the fable of Actseon 
and Diana. Actson, a famous hunter, being in 
the woods with his hounds, beating for game, 
accidentally spied Diana and her nymphs bath- 
ing in a river. Promptied by curiosity, he stole 
silently into a neighboring thicket, that he 
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might have a oearei view or them. The god- 
dess discovering him, was so alfronled at his 
audacity, and bi much ashamed to have been 
seen naked, that in revenge she immediately 
transformed him into a stag, set his own hounds 
upon him, and Encouraged ihem lo overtake and 
devour him. Besides this, and other fables, 
and historical anecdotes of antiquity, iheir poets 
leldom exhibit a f«ma]e character without 
adorning it with the graces of mudeaiy and del 
ieacy. Hence we may infer, that these qualities 
have not been only essential to virtuous women 
in civilized countries, but were also constantly 
praised and esteemed by men of sensibility ; and 
that delicacy is an innate principle in the female 
mind. 

There arc so many evils attending the loss of 
virtue in women, and so greatly are the minds 
of that sex depraved when they have deviated 
(Vom the path of rectitude, that a general con- 
tamination of their morals may be conaidereil 
as one of the greatest misforlunes that can befal 
a state, aa in lime it destroys almost every pub- 
lic virtue of the men. Hence all wise legislators 
have strictly enforced upon the sex a particular 
purity of manners; nnd not satisfied that they 
should absinin from vice only, have required 
them even to shun every appearance of it. 

Such, in wme periods, were the laws oflhe 
Romans; and such were the eETecls of these 
laws, that if ever female delicacy shone forth in 
a conspicuous manner, it was perhaps among 
those people, after the; had worn on muB^^f 
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the barbarity of their first ages, afid before they 
became contaminated /by the wealth and man- 
ners of the nations .which they plundered and 
subjected. Then it was that we find many of 
their women, surpassing in modesty almost every 
thing related by fable ; and then it was that t^eir 
ideas of delicacy were so highly refined, that 
they could not even bear the secret conscious- 
ness of an involuntary crime, and far less of 
having tacitly consented to it. 



INFLUENCE OF FEMALE SOCIETT. 

The company of ladies has a very powerful 
influence on the sentiments and conduct of men. 
Women, the fruitful source of half our joys, and 
perhaps of mora than half our sorrows, give an 
elegance to our manner, and a relish to our 
pleasures. They soothe our afflictions, and soft- 
en our cares. Too much of their company will 
render us effeminate, and infallibly stamp upon 
us many signatures of the female nature. A 
rough and unpolished behavior, as well as slov- 
enliness of person, will certainly be the conse- 
quence of an almost constant exclusion from it. 
By spending a reasonable portion of our time in 
the company of women, and another in the com- 
pany of our own sex, we shall imbibe a proper 
share of the softness of the female, and at the 
same time retain the firmness and constancy of 
the male. 

As little social intercourse subsisted between 
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the two sexes, in the more early ages of ami- 
quity, we liiid tlie men less courieous, and the 
"■omen less engaging. Vivacity and cheerrul- 
neaa seem liarJIy to hnve exiated. Even the 
Babylonians, who appear to have allowed their 
women more liberty than any of the ancients, 
eeem not to have lived with them in a friend- 
ly and familiar manner. But, aa their in- 
tercourse with them was conaiderahlj greater 
than that of the neigliboring nations, they ac- 
quired thereby a polish and refinemeni unknown 
to any of the people who surrounded ihcm. 
The manners of both sexes were softer, and bet- 
ter calculated to please. 

They likewise paid more attention lo cleanli- 
ness and dress. 

After the Greeks became famous for their 
knowledge of the aria and sciences, iheir rude- 
ness and barbarity were only soflened a/eio de- 
gress. It is not therefore arts, sciences, and 
learning, but the company of the other sex, 
that forms the manner and renders the man 
agreeable. 

The Romans were, for^some time, a commu- 
nity without any thing to soften the ferocity of 
male nature. The Sabine virgins, whom they 
had stolen, appear to have infused into ihem the 
first ideas of politeness. But it was many ages 
before this politeness banished the roughness 
of the warrior, and assumed the refinement of 
the gentleman. 

During the times of chivalry, female influence 
was at the zenith of its glory and perfection 
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It was the source of Tslor, it gnve birth to po- 
liteness, it awakened piiy, it called fortli benev- 
olence, it restricted tlie hand of oppression, and 
meliorated the human heart. " 1 cannot ap- 
proach my mistress," said one, " till I have dune 
some glorious deed to deserve her notice. Ac- 
tions should be tlie mesaengera of the heart ; 
they are Ilie homage due to beauty, and they 
only should discover love." 

Marsan, instrucling a young knight how to 
behave so as lo gain the favor oi the fair, has 
these remarkable words : — " When your arm ia 
raised, if your lance fail, draw your aword di- 
rectly ; and lei heaven and hell resound with 
the clash. Lifeless is the lioul which beauty 
einnot animate, and weak is the arm which 
eannot fight valiantly lo defend tl." 

The Russians, Poles, and even the Dutch, 
'pay lesa attention to their females than any of 
their neighbors, and are, by consequence, less 
distinguished for the graces of their persons, 
and the feelings of their hearts. 

The lightness of their food, and the salubrity 
of their air, have been assigned as reasons for 
the vivacity and cheerfulne^sof the French, and 
their fortitude, iu supporting their spirits through 
bII the adverse circumstances of this world. 
But the constant mixture of the young and old, 
of the two sexes, is no doubt one of the prind- 
why the cares and ills of life sit 
lighter on the shoulders oflhat fanlaalic people, 
than on those of any other country in the world. 

The French reckon an excursion dull, and a 
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parly of pleagure without relish, unleas a mixture 
of both sexes join to compose in. The French 
women do not even ivithdtaw from the table 
after meals; nor do the men discover that impa- 
tience to hare Ihem dismissed, which they so 
often do in England. 

It is alleged by those who hate no relish for 
tlie conversation of the fair sex, that their pre- 
sence curbs the freedom of speech, and restrains 
the jollity of mirth. Bui, if the conversation 
aud the mirth are decent, if the company are 
capable of relishing any thing but wine, the 
»erj reverse islhe case. Ladies, in general, are 
not only more cheerful than gentlemen, but 
more eager to promote mirth and good humor. 

So powerful, indeed, are the company and 
conversation of the fair, in difTusing happiness 
and hilarity, that even the cloud which hangs 
on the thoughtful broto of an Englishman, be- 
gins in the present age to brighten, by his de- 
voting to the ladies a larger share of time than 
was formerly done by his ancestors. 

Though the influence of the sexes be recipro- 
cal, yet that of the ladies is certainly the great- 
est. How ohen may one see a company ofmeui 
who were disposed to be riotous, checked at 
once into decency by ihe accidental entrance of 
an amiable woman ; while her good sense and 
obliging deportment charms them into at least 
a temporary conviction, that there is nothing so 
BO delightful as female conversation, in its best 
form ! Were such conviction frequently repeat- 
ed, what might we not npeot from it rtlartt 
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"Were virtue," said an ancient philosopher, 
" to appear amongst nisn in a visible sliape, 
what lehemenl desires would she enkindle!" 
Virtue, exhibited without affectation, by a lovely 
young person, of impro?ed understanding and 
genllc matinero, may be said lo appear with the 
most alluring aspect, surrounded by the Graces. 

It would be an easy matter lo point out instan- 
ces of the most evident reformation, wrought on 
particular men, by their having happily conceiv- 
ed a passion for virtuous women. 

To form the manners of men, various causes 
contribute ; but nothing, perhaps, so much as 
the turn of the women with whom they converse. 
Those who are most conversant with women of 
virtue and understanding, will be always found 
ihe most amiable characters, other circumstan- 
ces being sapposed alike. Such society, beyond 
every thing else, rubs off the corners that gives 
Riaoy of our sex an ungracious roughaess. It 
;)roduces a polish more perfect, and more pleas- 
ing than that which is received from a general 
oorametce with the world. This last is often 
(pecious, but commonly superficial- The other 
is the result of gentler feelings, and more hu- 
'inanity. The heart itself is moulded. Habiu 
[(f undissembled courtesy are formed. A 
ain flowing urbanity is acquired. Violent 
lions, rash oaths, coarse jests, indelicate 
guage of every kind, are precluded and di 

Female society gives men a taste for cleanli- 
neas and elegance of person. Our ancestors, 
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who kept but little coinpaoy with their women, 
were not only slovenly in their dress, but bad 
their couaienances disfigured with long beards. 
By Teraole influence, however, beards were, in 
process of time, mutiUted down to muslachea. 
As the gentlemen found that the ladies had do 
great relish for muatachee, which were tbe 
relics ol a beard, they cut and curled them into 
various fashions, to render them more agreeable. 
At last, however, finding such labor vain, they 
gave them up altogether. But as those of the 
three learned professions were supposed to be en- 
dowed with, or at least to stand in need of, 
more wisdom than other people, and as the long- 
est beard had always been deemed to sprout 
from the wisest chin, to supply this mark of dis- 
tinction, which they h»d loiil, ihey contrived to 
Hinother their heads in enormous quantities of 
frizzled -hair, tliat they might bear greater re- 
semblance to an owt, the bird sacred to wisdom 
and Minerva. 

To female society it has been objected by the 
learned and studious, that it enervates the mind, 
and gives it such a lurn for trifling, levity, and 
dissipation, as renders it altogether unfit for that 
application which is necessary in order to be- 
come eminent in any of the sciences. In proof 
of this they allege, that the greatest philosophers 
seldom or never were men who enjoyed, or were 
fit for, the company or conversation of women. 
Sir Isaac Newion hardly ever conversed with 
any of the sex. Bacon; Boyle, Des Cartes, and 
many otheri, conspicuous for their learniog aad 
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application, were but indifferent companions to 
the fair. 

It is certain, indeed, that the youth who de- 
votes his whole time and attention to female con- 
versation, and the little offices of gallanty, never 
distinguishes himself in the literary world. But 
notwithstanding this, without the fatigue and 
application of severe study, he often obtains, by 
female interest, that which is denied to the mer- 
ited improvements acquired by the labor of many 
years. 

MONASTIC LIFE. 

The venerable Bede has given us a very strik- 
ing picture of Monastic enormities, in his epistle 
to Egbert. From this we learn that many 
young men who had no title to the monastic 
profession, got possesion of monasteries ; where, 
instead of engaging in ihe defence of their coun- 
try, as their age and rank required, they indul- 
ged themselves in the most dissolute indolence. 

We learn from Dugdale, that in the reign of 
Henry the Second, the nuns of Amsbury abbey 
in. Wiltshire were expelled from thaj religious 
house on account of their incontinence' And 
to exhibit in the most lively colors the total cor- 
ruption of monastic chastity, bishop Burnet in- 
form us in his "History of the Reformation," 
that when the nunneries were visited by the 
command of Henry the VIII. *' whole houses 
almost, were found whose vows had been made 
in vain." 
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When we consider lo what oppressive indo- 
lence, to what n variety of wreichedneaa and 
guilt, the young and fair inhabitants of the clois- 
ter were frequently betrayed, we ought lo admire 
those benevolent authors who, when ihe tide of 
religious prejudice ran very strong in favor of 
monastic virginity, had spirit enough to oppose 
the torrent, and to caution the devout and lender 
sex against so dangerous a profession. It is in 
this point of view that the character of Eraarniis 
appears with the most amiable lustre ; and his 
name ought to be eternally dear to the female 
world in particular. Though his studies and 
constitution led him almost to idolize those elo> 
quent fathers of the church who have magnified 
this kind of life, his good nense and his accurate 
survey of the human race, enabled him to judge 
of the misery in whiL'h female youth was con - 
titiMally involved by a precipitate choice of the 
veil- He knewthesuci 'ssful arts by which the 
subtle and rapacious monks inreigled young 
women of opulent families into the cloister; and 
he exerted his lively and delicate wit in opposi- 
tion to so pernicious nil evil. 

In those nations of Europe where nunneries 
still exist, how mnny lovely victims are ronlinu- 
ally sacrificed lo the avarice or absurd ambition 
of inhuman parents ! The misery of these vic- 
tims has been painted with great force by some 
benevolent writers of France. 

In most of those pathetic histories that are 
founded on the abuse -of convents, the misery 
originates from the parent, and' falls upoD tbe 
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child. The reverse has sometime happened ; 
and there are examples of unhappy parents, who 
hftyre been rendered miserable by the religious 
perversity of a daughter. In the fourteenth vol- 
ume of that very amusing work, Les Causes 
Celehres, a work which is said to have been the 
favorite reading of Voltaire, there is a striking 
history of a girl under age, who was tempted by 
pious artifice to settle herself in a convent, in 
express opposition to parental authority. Her 
parents, who had in vain tried the most tender 
persuasion, endeavored at last to redeem their 
lost child, by a legal process against the nunne- 
ry in which she was imprisoned. The plead- 
ings on this remarkable trial may, perhaps, be 
justly reckoned amongst the finest pieces of elo- 
quence that the lawyers of France have produ- 
ced. Monsieur Gillet, the advocate for the pa- 
teniSf represented, in the boldest and most af- 
fecting language, the extreme baseness of this 
religious seduction. His eloquence appeared to 
have fixed the sentiments of the judges ; but the 
caase of superstition was pleaded by an advocate 
of equal power, and it finally prevailed. The 
tinfortunate parents of Maria Vernal (for this 
was the name of the unfortunate girl) were con- 
demned to resign her forever, and to make a 
considerable payment to those artful devotees 
who had piously robbed them of their child. 

When we reflect on the various evils that have 
arisen in convents, we have the strongest reason 
to rejoice and glory in that reformation by which 
the Dupneries of England were abolished. Yet 
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it would DOt bs onndid or jusl to considef all 
these B> the mere hiirbor* of lictmtiousnaas ; 
tince w« are told that, at the timet of their sup- 

trcssion, some of onr rnligious house* were very 
onornbly distinffuished oy the purity of th«ir 
inhnbitants. "The visitors," snyi Bishop Bur- 
net, "interceded earnestly for one nunnary in 
Oxfordshire, where ibero was great strictness of 
life, and to whioh most of the young gentlewo- 
men of the country were sent to be bred i so 
that the gentry of the country desired the Icing 
would spare the house; yet all was ineffectual. 



Ik the enrlier ages, spniimcnl in love docs not 
appear In have been much atlendod to. When 
Abraham sent his servnnt (o court a brid? for 
his son Issue, wo do not so much as hcnr that 
Isaac was consulted on the mnlter: nor is there 
even a luspii'ion, thnt he might refuse or dislike 
the wife which his father had selected for him. 

From the manner in which Rebecca was «o- 
iiuiled, wo Itorn, that women wftro not then 
courted in person by ihe lover, but by a proxy, 
whom ha, or his parents, deputed in his strad. 
Wc liliewiso see, ihai this proxy did not, os in 
modern limrs, endeavor to i^ain the aft<Ktion of 
the ludy he was sent to, by enlarging on iho 
personal proprriies, and mental qualifications of 
the lover ; but by the richneaa and mignifiotiw 
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of the presents he made to her and her rela- 
tions. 

Presents . have been, from the earliest ages, 
and are to this day, the mode of transacting all 
kinds of business in the east. When a favor is 
to be asked of a superior, one cannot hope to 
obtain it without a present. Courtship, there- 
fore, having been anciently transacted in this 
manner, it is plain, that it was only considered 
in the same light as any other negotiable busi- 
ness, and not as a matter of sentiment, and of the 
heart. 

In the courtship, however, or rather purchase 
of a wife by Jacob, we meet with something like 
sentiment ; for when he found that he was not 
possessed of money or goods, equal to the price 
which was set upon her, he not only condescen- 
ded to purchase her by servitude, but even seem- 
ed much disappointed when the tender-eyed Leah 
was faithlessly imposed upon bim instead of the 
beautiful Rachel. 

The ancient Gauls, Germans, and neighbor- 
ing nations of the North, had so much venera- 
tion for the sex in general, that in courtship they 
behaved with a spirit of gallantry, and showed a 
degree of sentiment, to which those who called 
them barbarians, never arrived. Not contented 
with getting possession of the person of his mis- 
tress, a northern lover could not be satisfied 
without the sincere affection of her heart ; nor 
was his mistress ever to be gained but by such 
' methods as plainly indicated to her the tender- 
est attachment from the most dtserving man. 
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The women of Scandinavia were not lo be 
courted but by ihe most assiduous atlendance, 
seconded by such warlike acbievemenis as ibe 
cuBtom of the country had rendered necesKary to 
make a man deserving of his mistress. On 
these accounls, we frequently find a lover ac- 
costing the object of his passion by a minute and 
circumstaDcial detail of his exploits, and all his 
accoraplishments. " We fought with aworda," 
says King Regneri in a beautiful ode composed 
by himself, in memory of the deeds of his for- 
mer days, " that day wherein I saw ten thousand 
of my foes rolling in the dust, near a promontory 
of England. A dew of blood distilled from out 
swords. The arrows which flew in search of 
the helmets, bellowed through the air. The 
pleasure of that day was truly exquisite. 

" We fought with swords. A young man 
should march early to the conflict of arms. Man 
should attack man, or bravelv resist him. In 
this hath always consisted the nobility of the 
warrior. He who aspires to the love of his 
mistress, ought to be dauntless in the clash of 
swords." 

The descendants of the northern nations, long 
after they had plundered and repeopled the 
greatest part of Europe, retained nearly the same 
ideas of love, and practised the same methods in 
declaring it, that ihey had imbibed from their 
ancestors. "Love," says William of Moniag- 
nogoul, "engages to the most amiable conduct. 
Love inspires the greatest actions. Love I 
no will but that of the object beWed^n^^ 
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any Uiing but what will augment her glory. 
Yoa caanot love, nor ought to be beloved, if you 
ask any thing that virtue condemns. Never did 
I. form a wish that could wound the heart of my 
beloved, nor delight in a pleasure that was in- 
consistent with her delicacy.'^ 

The method of addressing females, among 
some of the tribes of American Indians, is the 
most simple that'can possibly be devised. When 
the lover goes to visit his mistress, he only begs 
leave, by signs, to enter her hut. After obtain- 
ing this, he goes in, and sits down by her in the 
most respectful silence. If she suffers him to 
remain there without interruption, her doing so 
is consenting to his suit. If, however, the lover 
has any thing given bim to eat and drink, it is a 
refusal ; though the woman is obliged to sit by 
him until he has finished his repast. He then 
retires in silence. 

In Canada, courtship is not carried on with 
that coy reserve, and seeming secrecy, which 
politenes has introduced among the inhabitants 
of civilized nations. When a man and a woman 
meet, though they never saw each other before, 
if he is captivated by her charms, he declares his 
passion in the plainest manner ; and she, with 
the same simplicity, answers, Yes, or No, with- 
out further deliberation. " That female reserve," 
says an ingenious writer, [Dr Alexander,] '* that 
seeming reluctance to enter into the married 
state, observable in polite countries, is the work 
of art, and not of nature. The history of every 
uncultivated people amply proves it. It tells us> 
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or some female relation ; and from any of these 
the soft tale may be heard without the least of- 
fence to delicocy- 

In Spain, the women hod formerly no voice 
in disposing of themselves in matrimony. But 
as the empire of common sense began to extend 
itself, they began to claim a privilege, at least of 
being consulted in the choice of the partners of 
iheii lives. Many farthers and guardians, hurt 
by this female innovalion, and puffed up with 
Spanish pride, still insisted on forcing their 
daughters to marry according to their pleasure, 
by means of duennes, locks, hunger, and even 
sometimes of poison and daggers, But as na- 
ture will revolt against every species of oppres- 
sion and injustice, the iadies have for some time 
begun to assert their own rights. The authority 
of fathers and guardians begins to decline, and 
lovers find ihemBelves obliged to apply lo the af- 
fections of the fair, as well as to ibe pride and 
avarice of their relations. 

The nightly musical serenades of mistresses 
by their lovers are still in use, Themllant 
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composes some love sonnets, as expressive as he 
can, not only of the situation of bis heart, but of 
every particular circumstance between him and 
the lady, not forgetting to lard them with the 
most extravagant encomiums on her beauty and 
merit. These he sings in the night below her 
wiridow accompanied with his lute, or sometimes 
with a whole band of music. The more pier- 
cingly cold the air, the more the lady's heart is 
supposed to be thawed with the patient suffer- 
ance of her lover, who, from night to night, fre- 
quently continues his exercises for many hours, 
heaving the deepest sighs, and casting the most 
piteous looks towards the window ; at which if 
his goddess at last deigns to appear, and drops 
him a curtsey, he is superlatively paid for all his 
watching ; but if she blesses him with a smile, 
he is ready to run distracted. 

In Italy the manner of addressing the ladies, 
so far as it relates to serenading, nearly resem- 
bles that of Spain. The Italian, however, goes 
a step farther than the Spaniard. He endeavors 
to blockade the house where his fair one lives, 
so as to prevent the entrance of any rival. If 
he marries the lady who cost him all this trouble 
and attendamse, be shuts her up for life : 1/ not, 
she becomes the object of his eternal hatred, and 
he too frequently endeavors to revenge by poison 
the success of his happier rival. 

In one circumstance relating to courtship, the 
Italians are said to be particular. They protract 
the time us long as possible, well knowing that 
even with all the little ills attending it, a period 

8» 
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ihus employed is one «f the sweetest of human 

A French !ov6r, with the word sentiment per- ' 
petually in his mouth, seems by every aciion to 
have excluded it from his heart. He places hia 
whole conBdence in his exterior air and nppear- 
nnce. He dresses for his mistress, dances for 
her, flutters constantly about her, helps her to lay 
(in her lauge, and to place her patches. He at- 
tends her round the whole circle of amusements, 
challers to her constantly, whistles and sings, 
and plays the fool with her. Whatever be his 
Biation, every thing gaudy and glittering within 
the sphere of it is called in to his assistance, par- 
ticularly splendid carriages and tawdry liveries; 
but if, by the help of all these, he cannot make 
an impre$sjoti oti the fair one's heoft, it costs 
hiin nothing but a few shrugs of his shoulders, 
two or three silly exclamations, and as many 
, stanzas of some satirictil song against her ; and, 
as it is impossible for a Frenchman to live with- 
out an amour, he immediately betakes himself to 
another. 

There is hardly any such thing among people 
of fashion as courtship. Matters are generally 
so ordered by parents and guardians, that to a 
bride and bridegroom , the day of marriage is 
often ihesecondtimeof their meeting. In many 
countries, to be married in this manner would 
be reckoned the greatest of misfortunes. In 
France it is Utile regarded. In the lashionable 
world, few people are greater strangers to, or 
more indifferent about each other, than husband 
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and wife ; and any appearance- of fondness be- 
tween them, or their being seen frequently to- 
gether, would infallibly make them forfeit the 
reputation of the ton, and be laughed at by all 
polite company. On this account, nothing is 
more common than to be acquainted with a lady 
without knowing her husband, or visiting the 
husband without ever seeing his wife. 



GERMAN WOMEN. 

Of all the German females, th^ ladies of 
Saxony are the most amiable. Their persons 
are so superiorly charming and preferable in 
whatever can recommend them to ihe notice of 
mankind, that the German youth often visit 
Saxony in quest of companions for life. Exclu- 
sive of their beauty and comeliness of appear- 
ance, they are brought up in a knowledge of all 
those arts, both useful and ornamental, which 
are so brilliant an addition to their native at- 
tractions. But what chiefly enhances their 
value, and gives it reality and duration, is a 
sweetness of temper and festivity of disposition, 
that never fail to endear them on a very slight 
acquaintance. To crown all, they are generally 
patterns of conjugal tenderness and fidelity. 

As they are commonly careful to improve 
their minds by reading and instructive conver- 
sation, they have no small share of facetiousness 
and ingenuity. From their innate liveliness, 
they are extremely addicted to all the gay kind 
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□r amuseraenta. The excel in the allitrementa 
of dreaa and decoration, and are in general 
skilful in music. 

The character, however, of the women in 
most other parts of Germany, particularly of the 
Austrian, ia very different from this. Notwith- 
standing the advantages of size and make, their 
looks and features, though not unsightly, betray 
a vacancy of that life and Bpiril, without which 
beauty is uninteresting, and, like a mere pic- 
ture, hecomes utterly void of that indication of 
senaitiility, which alone can awaken a delicacy 
of feeling. 

As their education is conducted by the rules 
of the grossest supejslition, and (hey arc taught 
little else than set forms of devotion, they arrive 
to the years of maturity uninstructed in the use 
of reason, and usually continue profoundly ig- 
norant the remainder of their days, which are 
spent, or rather loitered away, in apathy and 
indolence. 

The principal happiness of the Austrian 
ladies of fashion consists in ruminating on the 
dignity of their birth and families, the antiquity 
of their race, the rank they hold, the respect 
attached to it, and the prerogatives they enjoy 
over the inferior classes, whom they treat with 
the utmost superciliousness, and hold in the 
most unreasonable contempt. In the mean 
time, their domestic aflairs are condemned to 
the moat unaccountable neglect. They dwell 
at home, careless of what passes there ; and 
■uffer disorder and confusion to prevail, without 
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feeling the least imeasineas. Great frequentera 
of cliurches, their piety consists in the strictest 
conrormiiy to a]] the externals of religion. 
Tiiey profesa the most boundless belief in all 
the silly legends ivitli which their treatises of 
devotion are tilled ; and these are the only liooka 
they ever read. The coldness of their CDnsti- 
tution occasions a apecies of regnUled gallantry, 
which ir rather the eifect of an opinion that it 
is an appendage of high life, than the result of 
their natuaal inclination. 

arne lime be allowed, thai the 
re endowed with a great fund 
candor ; and, though loo much 
ind prone to keep at an unne- 
!, are yet capable of the truest 
always warm and zealoua in 
B whom ihey have admitted lo 
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Though the Germans are ralher a dull and 
phlegmatic people, and not greatly enslared by 
the warmer pasaions, yet ai the court of Vienna 
they are much give to inlrigue : and an amour 
is so far rrnm being scandalous, that a woman 
gains credit by the rank of her gallant, and is 
leckoaed silly and unfashionable if she scrupu- 
lously adheres to the virtue of chastity. But 
such cuBtoma are more the customs of courts, 
than of places less exposed lo temptation, and 
consequenily less dissolate ; and we are well 
assured that in Germany there are many women 
who do honor to humanity, not by chastity only, 
but also by a variety of other virtuei. 
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The ladies at the principal courts, differ not 
much in iheir dress from the French and Eng- 
lish- They are not, however, so escosaively 
fond of paint as the former. At aoine couita, 
they appear in rich Furs ; and all of them are 
loaded wiih jewels, if they can obtain them. 
The Temale part of the hurgher's families, in 
many of the German towns, dress in a very dif- 
ferent manner, and some of them i neon ceir ably 
fantastic, as may be seen in many prints pub- 
lished in books of travels. But, in this respect, 
they aie gradually reforming, and many of them 
make quite a different appearance in their dreaa 
from what they did thirty or forty years ago. 

The inhabitants of Vienna lived luxuriously, 
& greftt part of their time being spent in feasting 
and carousing. In winter, when the different 
branches of the Danube are frozen over, and 
the ground covered with snow, the ladies take 
their recreation in sledges of different shapes, 
such as gritlitiB, tigers, swans, scallop-shells, 
etc. Here the lady sits, dressed in velvet lined 
with rich furs, and adorned with laces and 
jewels, having on her head a velvet cap. The 
sledge is drawn by one horse, slag or other 
creature, set off with plumes of feathers, rib- 
bons and bells. As this diversion is taken 
chiefly in the night lime, servania ride before 
the sledge with torcbes ; and a gentleman, 
standing on the sledge behind, guides the 
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A VIBW OF MATRIMdNY IN THREE DIFFERENT 

LIGHTS. 

Thk marriage life is always an insipid, a vex- 
atious, or a happy condition, the first is, when 
two people of no taste meet together, upon such 
a settlement as has been thought reasonable by ^ 
parents and conveyancers, from an exact valua- 
tion of the land and cash of both parties. In this 
case the young lady's person is no more re- 
garded than the house and improvements in 
purchase of an estate; but she goes with her 
fortune, rather than her fortune with her. These 
make up the crowd or vulgar of the rich, and fill 
«p the lumber of the human race, without be- 
neficence towards those below them, or respect 
towards these above them ; and lead a despi- 
cable, independent, and useless life, without 
sense of the laws of kindness, good-nature, mu- 
tual offices, and the elegant satisfactions which 
flow from reason and virtue. 

The vexatious life arises from a conjunction 
of two people of quick taste and resentment, put 
together for reasons well known to their friends, 
in which especial care Is taken to avoid (what 
they think the chief of evils) poverty ; and en- 
sure them riches with every evil besides. These 
good people live in a constant restraint before 
company, and when alone, revile each other's 
person and conduct. In company they are in 
purgatory; when by themselves, in hell. 

The happy marriage is, where two persons 
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meet, and voluntarily make choice of each other 
without principally legarding or neglecting' 
the circumstances of fortune or beauty. These 
may still love in spite of adversity or sick- 
ness. The former we may in some measure 
defend ourselves from ; the other is the common 
lot of humanity. Love has nothing to do with 
riches or state. Solitude, with the person beloved, 
has a pleasure, even in a woman's mind, beyond 
show or pomp, 



BETROTRIKO AND 






At a very early period, families who li' 
a friendly manner, fell upon a method of securing 
iheir children to each other by what is called in 
the sacred writings Betrothing. This was 
agreeing on a price to be paid for the bride, 
the time when it should he paid, and when she 
should be delivered into the bands of her hus- 
band. 

There were, according to tho Talraudists, 
three ways of betrothing. The first b_y a writ- 
ten contract. The second, by a verbal agree- 
ment, accompanied with a piece of money. And 
the third, hy the parties coming together, and 
living as husband and wife ; which might as 
properly be called marriage as betrothing- 

The written contract was In the following 
On such a day, month, year, A the 
las said lo D the daughter ofE.be 
thou my spouse according to the lawofBT 
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and of ihe Israelites ; and I give thee as a dow- 
ry the sum of two hundred siizims, as it is or- 
dered by our law, And the said D haih pro- 
mised to be his apnuse upon the conditions afore- 
said, which the said A d-olh promise to perform 
on the day of marriage. And to this the said A 
doth hereby bind himself and all that he hath, to 
the very cloak upon his back; engages himself 
to love, honor, feed, clothe, and protect her, and 
to perform all that is generally implied in 
contracts of marriage in favor of the Israeliiish 
wives." 

The verbal agreement was made in the pres- 
ence of a sufficient number of witnesses, by the 
man saying lo the women, " Take this money 
as a pledge that at such a time I will lake thee 
lo be my wife." A woman who was thus 
betrothed or bargained for, was almost in every 
respect by the law considered as already mar- 
ried. 

Before the legislation of Moses, " marriages 
among the Jews," say the Eabbies, "were 
agreed on by the parents and relations of both 
sides. When this was done, the bridegroom was 
introduced to his bride. Presents were mutual- 
ly exchanged, the contract signed before wit- 
nesses, and the bride, having remained some- 
time with her relations, was sent away to the 
habitation of her husband, in the night, with 
singing, dancing, and the sound of musical in- 



By the institution of Moses, the Rabbies tell ns 
the contract of marriage was read in the presence 
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of, and signed by, at least ten witneaaea, who 
were free, and of age. The bride, who had 
taken Ciire lo balhe herself the night before, ap- 
peared in all her splendor, but veiled, in imita- 
tion of Rebecca, who veiled herself when she 
came in sight of Isaac. She was then given to 
the bridegroom by her parents, in words to this 
purpose: "Take her according lo the law of 
Moses," And he received her, by •aying, " I 
take heraccording to thai law." Some blessings 
were then pronounced on the yonng couple, 
both by the parents and the rest of the company. 

The blessings or prnyers generally run in this 
style : " Blessed art thou, Lord of heaven and 
earth, who has created man in thine own like- 
ness, and hast appointed woman to be his part- 
ner and companion I Blessed art thou, who 
fillesl Zion wiih joy for the multitude of her 
children ! Blessed art thou who sendest gladness 
to the bridegroom and his bride; who hast or- 
dained for them, love, joy, tenderness, peace end 
mutual afTection, Be pleased to bless not only 
this couple, but Judah and Jerusalem, with songs 
of joy, and praise for the joy thai thou givest 
them, by the multitudes of their sons and of their 
daughters." 

AAer the virgins had sung a marriage song, 
the company partook of a repast, the most mag- 
niScent the parlies could afibrd ; after which they 
began a dance, the men round the bridegroom, 
the women round the bride. They pretended 
that this dance was of divine inslitution and an 
essential part of the ceremony. Tits b 
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then carried to the nuptial bed, and the bride- 
groom left with her. The company again re- 
turaed to their feasting and rejoicing; and the 
Babhiss intoim as, thai this feasting, when the 
bride, was a. widow, lasted only three days, but 
seTen if she was a virgin. 

At the birth ofason, the father plunledace- 
dar ; and at that of a daughter, he planted a pine. 
Of these trees the nuptial bed was constructed, 
when the parlies, at whose birth they were plant- 
ed, entered into the married state. 

The Assyrians had a court, or tribunal 
whose only business waste dispose of young 
women in marriage, and see the laws of that 
union properly execu led. What these laws 
were, or how the execution of them was en- 
forced, are circumstances that have not been 
banded doWn to us. But the erecting a court 
solely for the purpogo of taking cognizance of 
them, suggests an ideu that they were many and 

Among the Greeks, ibe multiplicity of male 
and female deities who were concerned in the 
aflairs of love, made' the invocatioas and sacri- 
fices on a matrimonial occasion a very tedious 
aflkir. Fortunate omens gave great joy, and the 
most fortunate of all others was a pair of turtles 
seen in the air, as thoEe birds were reckoned the 
truest emblems of conjugal love and fidctiiy. If, 
however, one of ihem was seen alone it infallibly 
denoted separation, and all the ills attending an 
unhappy marriage. 

On the weddingday, the bride and bridegroom 
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weie richly dressed, and adorned with garlanda 
of herbs and flowers. The bride was conducted 
in ihe evening to the house of her husband in a 
chariot, seated between her husband and one of 
his relaiiona. Whpn she alighted from the 
chariot the axle-tree of it was burnt lo show that 
there was no method /or her lo return back. Aa 
soon as the young couple entered the house, figs 
and other fruits were thrown opon their heads 
to denote plenty; and a sumptuous entertain- 
ment was ready for them to partake of, to which 
all the relations on both sides were invited. 

The bride was ligliled to bed by a number of 
torches, according to her quality; and the com- 
pany returned in the morning lo salute the new 
married couple, and to sing epithalamia al the 
door oflheir bed-chnmber. 

Epithalamia were marriage songs, anciently 
su'ig in praise of the UjIq or bridegroom, wish- 
in;; them happiness, prosperity and a numerous 

Among the Romans there were three different 
kinds of marriage. The ceremony of the first 
consisted in the young couple eating a cake to- 
gether made only of wheat, salt and water. 
The second kind was celebrated by the parties 
solemnly pledging their faith to each other, by 
giving and receiving a piece of money. This 
was the moat common way of marrying among 
theKomans. It continued in use, even after 
ihey became Christians. When writings were 
introduced to testify that a man and a. woman bad 
become husband and wife, and aiio, that tba iiOB- 
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band had settled a dower upon his bride, these 
writings were called TdbvlcB Botales (dowry ta- 
bles :) and hence, perhaps the words in our 
marriage ceremony, *' I thee endow.'' 

The third kind of marriage was, when a man 
and woman, having cohabited for some time and 
had children, found it expedient to continue to- 
gether. In this case, if they made up the mat- 
ter between themselves, it became a valid mar- 
riage, and the children were considered as legiti- 
mate. 

Something similar to this is the present cus- 
tom in Scotland. There, if a man live with, 
and have children by a woman, though he do 
not marry her till he be upon his death-bed, all 
the children are thereby legitimated and become 
entitled to the honors and estates of their father. 
The case is the same in Holland and some parts 
of Germany ; with this difference only, that all 
the children tp be legitimated must appear with 
the father and mother in church at the ceremony 
of their marriage. 



FEMALE FRIENDSHIP. 

It has long been a question, Which of the 
two sexes is most capable of friendship 1 Mon- 
tague, who is so much celebrated for his know- 
ledge of human nature, has given it positively 
against the women ; and his opinion has been 
generally embraced. 

FriendBhip perhaps, in women, is more rare 
than amoDg men ; but, at the same time, it must 
9* 
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be allowed th&t where it is round, it ia mora 
lender. 

Men, ia general, have more of the parade 
than the grnces of friendship. They oDen 
wound while they serve; and their warraeBt 
sentimenla are not very enlightened, with res- 
ppct to those miiiiite aenlimeutB which are or ho 
much value. But women have a refined aenei- 
biliiy, which raakea thera see every thing; no- 
thing escapes them. They divine the silent 
Friendship; they encourage the bashrul or timid 
rrieDdship; they offer the sweetest consolations 
to friendship in distress. Furnished with finer 
instruments, they treat more delicately a wound- 
ed heart. They compose ii, and prevent it 
from feeling its agonies. They know, above 
all, how 10 give value to a thousand things, 
which have no value in themselves. ' 

We ought therefore, perhaps, to desire the 
friendship of a man upon great occasions; but, 
for genera] happiness, we must prefer the 
friendship of a woman. 

With regard lo female intimacies, it may be 
taken for granted that there is no young woman 
who has not, or wishes not to have, a companion 
of her own sex, to whom she may unbosom her- 
self on every occasion. That there are women 
capable of friendship with women, few impartial 
observers will deny. There have been many 
evident proofs of it, and those carried as far as 
seemed compatible with the imperfections of 
our common nature. Jtis, however, queslioned 
by some ; while others believe that it jm^iiena 



exceedingly seldom. Between mai 
married women, it no doubt hnppena very oflen ; 
whether it does so between thoae thnC are sin- 
gle, is not 80 certain. Young men appear more 
frequently susceptible of a generous and steady 
friendship for each other, than females as yet 
unconnected ; especially, if the latter have, or 
are supposed to have, preteneions to beauty, 
not aiijnsled by the public. 

In the frame and condition of females, howe- 
ever, compared with those of the other sex, 
there are some circumstsnces which may help 
towards an apology for this unfavorable feature 
in their character. 

The slate of matrimony is necessary to the 
support, order, and comfort of society. But it 
it a slate that subjects the women to a great 
variety of solicitude and pain. Nothing could 
carry them through it witli any tolerable satis- 
faction or spirit, but very strong and almost un- 
conquerable attachments. To produce these, is 
it not fit they should be peculiarly ssnsibis to 
the attention and regards of the men 1 Upon 
the same ground, does it not seem agreeable to 
the purposes of Providence, that the securing of 
this aiteuiion, am! these regards, should be a 
principal aim? But can such an aim be pur- 
sued without frequent competition? And will 
not that too readily occasion jealousy, envy, 
and all the unamiable elTects of mutual rival- 
ship ? Without the restraints of superior worth 
and sentiment, it certainly will. But can these 
ba ordinarily expected from the prevailing turn 
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of female education ; or from the lillle pains 

ihat women, as well as oihev humao beings, 
commonlfi. ^kc to control themselves, and to 
act nohly t in ihis last respect, the eexea ap- 
pear pretty much on the same footing. 

This reasoning is not meant to justify the 
iudulgeucB of those little and someiimes base 
passions towards one another, with which fe- 
malei have been so generally charged. It is 
only intended to represent auch passions in the 
first approach; and, while not enlertained, as 
less criminal than the men ate apt to state them ; 
and to prove that, in their attachments to each 
other, the latter have not always that merit 
above the women, which they are apt to claim. 
In the mean time, let it be the business of tba 
ladies, by emulating the gentlemen, wherB they 
appear good-natured and disinterested, to dis- 
prove their imputation, and to shew a temper 
open lo friendship as well as to love. 

To talk much of th« latter is natural for both ; 
to talk much of the former, is considered by the 
men ai one way of doing themselves honor. 
Friendship, they well know, is that dignihed 
form, which, in speculation at least every heart 

But in friendship, as in religion, which on 
many accounts it resembles, speculation is often 
subalitutod in the place of practice. People 
fancy themselves possessed of the thing, and 
hope that others will fancy so too, because they 
are fond of the name, and have learned to talk 
about it with plausibility. Such talk iadaad 
imposes, till experience give it the lie. _^^H 
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To say the truth, there seems in either sex 
but little of what a fond imaginatioD, unac- 
quairited with the falsehood of the world, and 
and wanned by afieciLons which its sellialinesa 
has not yet chilled, would reckon friendship. 
' In theory, the standard is raised loo high ; we 
ought not, however, to wish it much lower. 
The honeat sensibilities cf ingenuous uaturo 
should not be checked by the over-camioua 
masims of political prudence. No advantage, 
oblaiaed by such frigidity, can compensate for 
the want of those warm effusions of the heart 
into the bosom of a friend, whicli are doubtless 
among the most exquisite pleasures. At the 
eame lime, however, it must be owned, that they 
often by the inevitable lot of humanity, make 
way for the bitterest pains which the breast can 
experience. Happy beyond the common condi- 
tion of her sex, is she who has found a. friend 
indeed; open hearted, yet discreet; generous); 
fervent, yet steady ; thorou ghly virtuous, hut 
■evere ; wise, as well as cheerful ! Can sue 
friend be loved too much, or cheriihed too I 
derljr? If to excellence and happiness there 
be any one way more compendious than anoth- 
er, next to frieadghjp with the Supreme Being, 
it is this. 

But when a mixture of minds so beautiful and 
BO sweet takes place, it is generally, or rather 
always the result of early pre possess ion, casual 
intercourse, or in short, a combination of such 
causes as are not to be brought together by 
management or design. This noble plant may 
be cultivated; but it must grow spontaneously. 
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ON THE CHOICE OF A inlBBAND. 

Assist me, je Nioe, 

While Itio youLh 1 defioe, 
With nbiim I in wedlock would ctui 

And je blooming fair, 

Lend n lialBmng oor, 
To Hpprore of Ihe iqbq as you pasa. 

Not tlia ohiuigeable ftj 
Who lovB, nor know why, 

But follow bedup'd by their passions: 
8uch TOlBriea as llieso 
a™ like waTBs of tbs bssb, 

Andsleer'd by tlioit owu iDcliDatioDS. 

The hectoring blade 
How unfit for the niaii , 
Where meeknofli and Diodeity liigos ! , 



Such a blundering bully 

" " BDuiik sgainst truly, . 

I get for my pains. 



Not the dogmntic elf, 
Whoao great all is bimBelf, 

WliDss ulons ipje dixit ia law : 
What a Gguro he'll mike, 
How like Momui he'll speak 

With sneering burlesque, apshew! pt 

Not Iho coTBlDUB wrelch 
Whose heart 's at full stretch 

" *^"Him leavewith Ihe'rest,' 
And such mortnlB detest. 
Who sacrifice life without meaiure. 
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But 't is losing yo«r time, 
He *8 not worth half a rhyme. 
Let the fag ends of prose bind his brow. 

The guttlinc sot, 

What a conduit his throat ! 
How beastly and Ticious his life ! , 

Where drunkards prevail, 

.Whole fiimiiies feel, 
Mach more an affectionate wife. 

One charac ter yet; 

I with sorrow repeat, 
And i) ! that the number were less ; 

'Tis the blasphemoas crew : 

What a pattern they'll shew 
To their hapless and innocent race ! 

Let wisdom then shine 

In the youth that is mine, 
Whilst Tirtoe his footsteps impress ; 

Such I 'd choose ror my mate, 

Whether sooner or late : 
Tell me. Ladies, what thmk you of this ? 

** The chief point to be regarded," says Lady 
Pennington in her Advice to her Daughters, " in 
the choice of a companion for life, is a really" 
virtupui principle — an unaffected goodness of 
heart, "\yithout this, you will be continually 
shocked by indecency, and pained by impiety. 
So numerous have been the unhappy victims to 
the. rediculous opinion, a reformed libertine 
makes the best husband — that, did not experience 
daily evince the contrary, one would believe it 
impojBsible for a girl who has a tolerable degree 
of common understanding, to be made the dupe 
of 80 eirroneous a position, which has not the 
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least shadow of reason for its foundation, and 
which a small share of observation will prove lo 
be false in fact. A man who has been conver- 
sant with the worst sort of women, is very apt 
to contract a had opinion of, and a contempt for, 
the sex in general. Incapable of esteeming any, 
hs is aospicious of alt ; jealous without cause, 
angry without provocation, his own disturbed 
imagination is a continued source of ill-humor. 
To this is frequently joined a bad. habit of body, 
the natural consequence of an irregular life, 
which gives an additional lournesa lo the temper- 
Whai rational prospect of happiness can there 
be with auch a companion ? And, that this is 
the general character of those who are called 
reformed rakes, ohsecvation will certify. But, 
admit there may be aome exceptions, it is a haz- 
ard upon which no considerate woman would 
venture the peace of her whole life- The vanity 
of those girls who believe themselves capable of 
working miracles of this kind, and who give up 
their persons to men of libertine principles, upon 
the wild expectation of reclaiming them, justly 
deserves the disappointment which it will gen- 
erally meet with ; for, believe roe, a ft'ife is, of 
all persons, the least likely lo succeed in such an 
attempt. Be it your care lo find that virtue in 
a lover which you must never hope to form in a 
husband. Good sense, and good nature, are 
almost equally requisite. If ihe former is want- 
ing, it will be next lo an impossibility for you lo 
esteem the person, of whose behavior you ma^ 
have cause to be ashamed. Mutual r— " 
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as essential to happiness in the married state*' as 
mutual afiection. Without the latter, every day 
will bring with it some fresh cause of vexation, 
until repeated quarrels produce a coldness, which 
will settle into an irreconcilable aversion, and 
you will become, not only each other's torment, 
but the object of contempt to your family, and to 
your acquaintance. 

•• This quality of good nature is, of all others,, 
the most difficult to be ascertained, on account of 
the general mistake of blending it with good-hu- 
mor, as if they were in themselves the same ; 
whereaSt in fact, no two principles of action are 
more essentially different. But this may require 
some explanation. By good nature, I mean 
that true benevolence, which partakes in the fe- 
licity of every individual within the reach of its 
ability, which relieves the distressed, comforts 
the afflicted) diffuses blessings, and communi- 
cates happiness, far as its sphere of action can 
extend ; and which, in the private scenes of life, 
will shine conspicuous in the dutiful son, in the 
affectionate husband, the indulgent father, the 
faithful friend, and in the compassionate master 
both to man and beast. Good humor, on the 
other hand, is nothing more than a cheerful, 
pleasing deportment, arising either from a natu- 
ral gaiety of mind, or from an affection of popu- 
larity, joined to an affability of behavior, the re- 
sult of good breeding, and from a ready compli- 
ance with the taste of every company. This 
kind of mere good humor is, by far, the most 
striking quality. It is frequently mistaken for 

10 
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and compliinenled wiih the superior nnme of 
real good nature. A man, by this specious ap- 
pearance, has ofien acquired that oppellalion 
who, in all llie actions of private life, has been a 
morose, cruel, revengeful, sullen, haughty ty- 
rant. Let them put on the cap, whose temples 
fit the galling wreath! 

" A man of a truly benevolent disposition, and 
formed to promote the happiness of all around 
him, may sometimes, perhaps, from an ill habit 
of body, an accidenlaWexalion, or from a com- 
mendable openness of heart, above the meanness 
of disguise, be guilty of little sallies of peevish- 
ness, or of ill humor, which, carrying the ap- 
pearance of ill nature, may be unjustly thought 
to proceed from it, by persons who are unac- 
quainted with his true character, and who, take 
ill humor and ill nature to be synonymous terms, 
though in reality they bear not the least analogy 
to each otiier. In order to the forming a right 
judgment, il'is absolutely necessary to observe 
this distinction, which will efTeclually secure 
you from the dangerous error of taking the 
shadow for the substance, an irretrievable mis- 
take, pregnant with innumerable consequent 
evils ! 

'I From what has been said. It plainly appears, 
that the criterion of this amiable virtue is not to 
be taken for the general opinion; mere good 
humor being, lo all intents and purposes, suffi- 
cient in this particular, to establish the public 
voice in favor of a roan utterly devoid of every 
humane and benevolent affection of hearL H ia 
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only from the less conspicuous scenes of life, the 
more retired sphere of action, from the artless 
tenor of domestic conduct, that the real charac- 
ter can, with any certainty be drawn. These, 
undisguised, proclaim the man. But, as they 
shun the glare of light, nor court the noise of 
popular applause, they pass unnoticed, and are 
seldom known till after an intimate acquaintance. 
The best method, therefore, to avoid the decep- 
tion in this case, is to lay no stress on outward 
appearances, which are too often fallacious, but 
to take the rule of juilging from the simple un- 
polished sentiments of those whose dependent 
connections give them undeniable certainty ; 
who not only see, but who hourly feel, the good 
or bad effect of that dispositioo, to which they are 
subjected. By this, I mean, that if a man is 
equally respected, esteemed, and beloved by his 
dependants and domestics, you may justly con- 
clude, he has that true good nature, that real be- 
nevolence, which delights in communicating fe- 
licity, and enjoys the satisfaction it diffuses. 
But if by these he is despised and hated, served 
merely from a principle of fear, devoid of affec- 
tion, which is ever easily discoverable, whatever 
may be his public character, however favorable 
the general opinion, be assured, that his dispo- 
sition is such as can- never bo productive of do- 
mestic happiness. 1 have been the more partic- 
ular on this head, as it is one of the most essen- 
tial qualifications to be regarded, and of all others 
the most liable to be mistaken. 
*' Never be prevailed with, my dear, to give 
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your hand lo a person defeclive in these materi- 
al poinla. Secure of virtue, of good nature, and 
understanding, in a husband, you may be secure 
of happiness. Without the two former it is un- 
aUainable. Without the latter in a tolerable 
degree, ii must be very imperfect. 

'• Remember, however, that infallibility is not 
the property of man, or you may entail disap- 
pointment on yourself, by expecting what is 
never to be found. The best men are sorae- 
limes inconsistent with themselves. They are 
liable to be hurried, by sudden starts of passion, 
into expressions and actions, which theii cooler 
reason will condemn. They may have some 
oddities of behavior, and some peculiarities of 
temper. They may be subject to accidental ill 
humor, or to whimsical complaints. Blemishes 
of this kind often shade the brightest character ; 
but they arc never destructive of mutual felicity, 
unless when they are made so by an improper 
resentment, or by an ill-judged opposition. 
When cooled, and in his usual temper, ihe man 
of understanding, if he has been wrong, will 
suggest to himself all that could be urged agaitist 
■ " "■ ' ■ will, unnpbraid- 
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:, wholly unserviceable, and highly imr 
; an after repetition is equally unneces- 

injudicious. Any peculianilea in the 
ir behavior ought to be properly repre- 
I the lenderest and in the most friendly 

If the re presentation of ihem is made 
; il will geparallr be wgll taken. Bui 
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if they are so habitual as not easily to be altered, 
strike not too oflen upon the unharmonious 
string. Rather let them pass unobserved. 
Such a cheerful compliance will better cement 
your union ; and they may be made easy to 
yourself, by reflecting on the superior good qual- 
ities by which these trifling faults are so greatly 
overbalanced. 

*• You must remember, my dear, these rules 
are laid down on the supposition of your bein^ 
united to a person who possesses the three qual- 
ifications for happiness before mentioned. In 
this case no farther direction is necessary, but 
that you strictly perform the duty of a wife, 
namely, to love, to honor, and obey. The two 
first articles are a tribute so indispensably due to 
merit, that they must be paid by inclination-^ 
and they naturally lead to the performance of 
the last, which will not only be easy, but a pleas- 
ing task, since nothing can ever be enjoined by 
such a person that is in itself improper, and a 
few things will, that can, with any reason, be 
disagreeable to you. 

"The beinff united to a man of irreligious 
principles, makes it impossible to discharge a 
great part of the proper duty of' a wife. To 
name but one instance, obedience will be render- 
ed impracticable, by frequetit injunctions incon- 
sistent with, and contrary to, the higher obliga- 
tions of morality. This is not a supposition, but 
is a certainty founded upon facts, which I have 
too often seen and can attest. Where this hap- 
pens, the reasons for non-compliance ought to be 

10* 
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offered in a plain, strong, good catured manner. 
There is at least the chance of success from be- 
ing' heard. But should those reasons be rejected, 
OT the hearing them refused, and silence an the 
subject enjoined, which is moat probable, few 
people caring to hear what they know lo be 
Tight, when they are determined not to be con- 
vinced by it — obey the injunction, and urge not 
the argument farther. Keep, however, steady to 
your principles, and suffer neither persuasion 
nor threats to prevail on you lo act contrary lo 
them. All commands repugnant to the laws of 
Christianity, it is your indispensable duty lo dis- 
obey. All requests that are inconsistent with 
prudence, or incompatible with the rank and 
character whicb you ought lo maintain in life, it 
is your interest to refuse. A compliance with 
the former would be criminal, a consent lo the 
latter highly indiscreeli and it might thereby 
subject you to general censure. For a man, 
capable of requiring-, from his wife, what he 
knows to be In itself wrong, is equally capable 
of throwing the whole blam.e of such misconduct 
on her, tlnd of afterwards upbraiding her for a 
behavior, to which he will, upon ihe same prin- 
ciple, disown that he has been accessary. Many 
similar instances have come within the compass 
of my own observation. In things of less mate- 
rial nature, that are neither criminal in them- 
selves, nor pernicious in their consequences, al- 
ways acquiesce, if insisted on, however disagree- 
able they may be to your own temper and incli- 
nation. Such ■ eomptianca will eTidently 
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that yoar refusal, in the other cases, proceeds 
not from a spirit of contradiction, but merely 
from a just regard to that superior duty which 
can never be infringed with impunity. 

•* As the want of understanding is by no art to 
be concealed, by no address to be disguised, it 
might be supposed impossible for a woman of 
sense to unite herself to a person whose defect, 
in this in(stance, must render that sort of rational 
society, which constitutes the chief happiness of 
such an union, impossible. Yet here, how often 
has the weakness of female judgment been con- 
spicuous ! The advantages of great superiority . 
in rank or fortune have frequently proved so ir- 
resistible a temptation, as, in opinion, to out- 
weigh, not only the folly, but even the vices of 
its possessor — a grand mistake, ever tacitly ac- 
koovvledged by a subsequent repentance, when 
the expected' pleasures of affluence, equipage, 
and all the glittering pageantry, have been ex- 
perimentally found insufficient to make amends 
for the want of that constant satisfaction which 
results from the social j6y of conversing with a 
reasonable friend ! 

•* But however weak this motive must be ac- 
knowledged, it is more excusable than another, 
which, I fear, has sometimes had an equal in- , 
fluence on the mind— I mean so great a love of 
sway, as to induce her to give the preference to 
a person of weak intellectuals, in hopes of hold- 
ing, uncontrolled, the reins of government. The 
expectation is, in fact, ill grounded. Obstinacy 
and pride are generally the companions of folly. 
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The silliest people are often the most tenacious 
of their opinions, and, consequently, the hardest 
of all others lo be managed. Bat admit ths 
contrary, the principle ia in itself bad. Ii tends 
to invert the order of nature, and to counteract 
the design of Providence. 

" A woman can never be seen in a more ridic- 
ulouB light than when she appears to govern her 
husband. If, unfortunately, the superiority of 
understanding is oo her side, the apparent con- 
sciousness of that superiority betrays a weak- 
ness, that renders hercontemplihle in the sight of 
every considerate person, and it may, very pro- 
bably, fix ia his mind a dislike never to be erad- 
icated. In Euch a case, if it should ever be your 
own, remember that some degree of dissimula- 
tion is commendable, so far as to let your hus- 
band's defects appear unobserved. When ha 
judges wrong, never flatly contradict, but lead 
him insensibly into another opinion, in so dis- 
creel a manner, that it may seem entirely his 
own, iind let the whole credit of every prudent 
determination rest on him, without indulging 
the foolish vanity of claiming any merit to your- 
self. Thus a person of but an indifTerent capac- 
ity, may be so assisted, as, in many instances, to 
shine with borrowed lustre, scarce distinguisha- 
ble from the native, and by degrees he may be 
brought into a kind of mechanical method of 
acting properly, in all the common occurrences 
of life. Odd as this position may seem, it is 
founded in fact. I have seen the method suc- 
ceaafully practised by more than one peraou. 
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where a weak mind, on the governed side, has 
been so prudently set off as to appear the sole 
director; like the statue of the Delphic god, 
which was thought 16 give forth its own oracles, 
whilst the humble priest, who lent his voice, was 
by the shrine concealed, nor sought a higher 
glory than a supposed obedience to the power 
he would be thought to serve." 



A LETTER TO A KEW MABRIED MAN. 

I RECEIVED the news of your marriage with * 
infinite delight, and hope that the sincerity with 
which I wish you happiness, may excuse the* 
liberty I take in giving you a few rules, where- 
by more certainly to obtain it. I see you smile 
at my.wrong-headed kindness, and, reflecting on 
the charms of your bride, cry out in a rapture, 
that you are happy enough without any rules. • 
I know you are. But after one of the forty 
years, which I hope you will pass pleasingly to- 
gether, is over, this letter may come in turn, 
and rules for felicity may not be found unne- 
cessary, however some of them may appear im- 
practicable. 

Could that kind of love be kept alive through 
the marriage state, which makes the charm of a 
single one, the sovereign good would no longer 
be sought for; in the union of two faithful lov- 
ers it would be found : but reason shows that 
this is impossible, and experience informs us that 



it never was so ; we must preserve it as long, 
and supply it as happily as we can. 

When your preaenl violence of passion sub- 
sides, however, and a more coo! and tranquil 
sfTcctioi) takes it* place, be not hasty to censure 
yourselfas indifferent, or to lament yourself as 
unhappy; you have lost ihat only which it was 
innpossible lo retain, and it were graceless amid 
the pleasures of a prosperous summer to re^et 
the blossoms of a transient spring. Neither ua- 
worllj condemn your bride's Insipidity till you 
have recollected that no object however sublime, 
no sounds however charming, can continue lo 
transport us with delight when they no longer 
strike us with novelty. The skill to renovate 
iha powers o( pleasing is said indeed to be pos- 
Hessed by some women in nn eminent degree; 
b'U the artifiies ofmniririty are seldom seen to 
n lorn the innocence nf youth : you have made 
your choice, and ought lo approve it. 

Satiety follows quickly upon the heels of pos- 
session ; and to be happy, we must always have 
something in view. The person of your lady is 
already all your own, and will not grow more 
pleasing in your eyes I doubt, though the rest of 
your Bex will think her handsome for these doz- 
en of years. Turn therefore all your attention 
to her mind, which will daily grow brighter by 
polishing. Study some easy science together, 
and acquire a similarity of tastes while you en- 
, joy a community of pleasures. You will by this 
means have many images in common, and be 
freed from tbe necesiilrof eeparating to fiad 
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amusement. Nothing is so dnngeroas to wed- 
ded love as the possibility of either being happy 
opt of the company of the other : endeavor there- 
fore, to cement the present intimacy on every 
side ; let your wife never be kept ignorant of 
your income, your expenses, your frienships, or 
aversions; let her know your very faults, but 
make them amiable by your virtues ; consider 
all concealment as a breach of fidelity ; let her 
never have any thing to find out in your charac- 
ter ; and remember, that from the moment one 
of the partners turns spy upon the other, they 
have commenced a state of hostility. 

Seek not for happiness in singularity ; and 
dread a refinement of wisdom as a deviation into 
folly. Listen not to those sages who advise you 
always to scorn the counsel of a woman, and if 
vou comply with' her requests pronounce you to 
be wife-ridden. 

1 said that the person of your lady would not 
grow more pleasing to you ; but pray let her 
never suspect that it grows less so : that a wo- 
man will pardon an affront to her understanding 
much sooner than one to her person, is well 
known ; nor will any of us contradict the asser- 
tion. All our attainments, all our arts, are em- 
ployed to gain and keep the heart of man : and 
what mortification can exceed the disappointment, 
if the end be not obtained 1 There is no re- 
proof however pointed, no punishment however 
severe, that a woman of spirit will not prefer to 
neglect ; and if she can endure it without com- 
plaint, it only proves that she means to make 
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herself amends by the attention of others for the 
slights of her husband . For this, and for every 
reason, it behoves H married man not to lei his 
politeness fail, thour^b bis ardor may abate, but 
to retnin at least that general civility towards his 
own lady which be is so willing' to pay to every 
other, and not show a wife of eighteen or Iwenty 
years old, that every man in oompany can treat 
her with more complaisance than be, who so of- 
ten vowed to her eternal fondness. 

It is not my opinion that a young woman 
should be indulged iri every wild wiih of her 
gay heart or giddy head ; but contradiction may 
be (ioflened by domestic kindness, and quiet 

fleasures substituted in the place of noisy ones, 
'ublic amusements are not indeed so expensive 
as is sometimes imagined, but they lend to ali- 
enate the minds of nnarried people from each 
other. A well chosen society of friends and ac- 
quaintance, more eminent for virtue and good 
sense than for gaiety and splendor, where the 
conversation of the day may afford comment for 
the evening, seems the most rational pleasure 
this great town can alTord. 

That your own superiority should always be 
Been, but never felt, seems an excellent general 
tule. A wife should outshine her husband in 
nothing, not even in her dress. The bane of 
married happiness among the city men in gene- 
ral has been, that finding tbemselvea unfit for 
Colite life, they transferred ibeir vanity to iheif 
idles, dressed ibem up gaily, and sent ihem out 
a gftllaBtiBg.jg^ilj_tha gqgd.aiflW!W^ 
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with port wine or rum punch, perhaps among 
^ean companions, after the compting house was 
shut. This practice produced the ridicule thrown 
on them in all our comedies and novels since 
commerce began to prosper. But now that I 
am so near the subject, a word or two on jeal- 
ousy may not be aaiiss ; for though not a fail- 
ing of the present age's growth, yet the seeds of 
it are too certainly sown in every warm bosom, 
for us to neglect it as a fault of no consequence. 
If you are ever tempted to be jealous, watch 
your wife narrowly — but never tease her ; tell 
her your jealously, but conceal your suspicion ; 
let her, in short, be satisfied that it is only your 
odd temper, and even troublesome attachment, 
that makes you follow her; but let her not 
dream that you ever doubted seriously of her 
virtue even for a moment. If she is disposed 
towards jealousy of you, let me beseech you to 
be always explicit with her and never mysteri- 
ous: be above delighting in her pain, of all 
things — nor do your business nor pay your vis- 
its with an air of concealment, when all you are 
doing might as well be proclaimed perhaps in the 
parish vestry. But I hope better than this of 
your tenderness and of your virtue, and will re- 
lease you from a lecture you have so little nee4 
of, unless your extreme youth and my uncom- 
mon regard will excuse it. And now farewell ; 
make my kindest compliments to your wife, and 
be happy in proportion as happiness is wished 
you by, Dear Sir, &c. 
11 
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Tk fair married ilnmsa wlio to often deplors 
Thgt n lover on» bleil ia a lover no mare ) 
Atlnnd to mf counael, nor blueb lo be laughl 
Thul |irudenco muBlclmriah whit ticaiDy has caugEL 

The hloom on your Rhock, and tbe glance ofjour o;e, 
Toar rD*B* and lilioe iiiaj make llic men aig' 
Bui ro>o«, and lillaa, and eigha pass away, 
And pseaion will din ns your banulioB deDsy. 
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Uao tlio man that you wad like yo 

Though mutin in boili, lltey aru b 

How tuneful and hoU from a dslicata toucb, 

Nul liuidlad loo roughly, nor ptay'd On too much '. 

Tha aparrow and linnet will feed from your hand, 
Omw tame by your kindnei^, and com* al command : 
Exert with your hiuband iho anme hnppy skill, 
For haarta, like your birds, may ba lamed to your will. 

Bu gay nnd good-humour'd, aoinplying and kind. 
Turn ibe chiarofyour care from your face to your mind; 
'T ia Ihui Ihal a wifo may ber conquoala improve. 
And Kyman ahal) rivet lbs firtleri of Isr*. 
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ORrGiN 0F_i4i;NNERiE8. 

.fter the inlroduclion of Cliriwianlty, Si 

Mark, ia said ta have Tount^oii a society cnllcit The' 
rapeules, who dwell by the Inka Moeris in b^K^pIi 
and devoted ihemselves to iiolitude nnd religious 
offices. About the year 505 of the chrialinn corti- 
putation, St Atithony being persecuted by Dioel»- 
sian, relirttd into llie desert near the lake Moeris ; 
ngmbers of people soon followed, his example, 
juiaed tbemselvee to the Tberapeutea ; St Anthony 
being placed at (heir bend, and improving upon 
their rules, first formed them into refulnr monas- 
teries, and enjoined them to live in mortiScation 
and chastity. About the same time, or soon after, 
St SyncliticH, resolving not to be behind 8t Anthony 
in ber zeal for choslity, ia generally believed to 
have collected together a numlwr of entbuaiaatic 
females, and to have fountled the first nunnery for 
their reception. Some imagine the scheme of ce- 
libacy woa concerted between St Anthony and St 
Synulilica, as St Anthony, on his first retiring inte^v 
Holitude, is said to have pitC his sister into a nunnery, -'v 
which must have been that of St Synclitica ; but 
however (his be, from their institution, monks and 
nima increased so foat, that in the cily of Oriia, 
about seventeen years uf^er the death of St Anlho- 
, ny, there were twenty thousand virgins devoted lo 
celibacy. 

Such at thin time was the rage of celibacy ; a 
mge which, however unnatural, will cease to ex- 
cite our wonder, when we consider, that il was ac- 
counted by both aexea the sure and only infallible 
road to heaven and eternal happiness ; nnd as auch, 
it behoved the church vigorously to maintain and 
countenance it, which she did by beginning about 
this time to deny the Uhertv of marriage to her 
sons. Id the first council of Nice, held boou after 
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tlie introduction of chrietianiCy, the relibn'ry of the 
clergy was strenuou.ily argued fur, and some think 
th^il even in an earlier period it bad beta the Bub- 
ject of debHte ; however ihis he, it was not ngreed 
Id in the council of Nice, though at the end of the 
fourth century it iseaid [hsi Syrians, bishop of 
Rome, enacieJ the first decree ngaitisl the morringQ 
of monks ; a. decree which was not umversBlly re- 
ceived : for several centuries after, wo find that it 

even ibe popes were alloweid this liberty, as it is 
said in some of the old statutes of the church, that 
it was lawful for the pope to marry a virgin for the 
sake of having children. 80 exceedin^y difficult 
ie it to combat against nature, that little regard 
■e«ms to have been paid to this decree of Syricus; 
for WB are informed, that several centuries after, it 
was no uncommon thing for the clergy to have 
wives, and perhaps even a plurality of them ; as 
we find it among the ordonnances of pope Sylves- 
ter, thai every priest should be the husband of one 
wife only; and Piua the Second affirmed, that 
though many strong re-usnns might lie adduced in 
support of tlie celibacy of the clergy, there wera 
still stronger reasons agninsc it. 



At the end of the cliapel in a large on sd ran gle, 
eulered by a massive gateway, surroundc^d by three 
stories of graled windows. Here female negro ped- 
lars come with their goods, and expose them in llie 
court-yard below. The nuns, from their grated 
windowa above, see what they like, and, leltini 
down a oonl, the article is Cuietied to '' '' ' ''"~ 
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drawn up and examined, aiid, if approved of, the 
price is let down. Some that I saw in the act of 
ouying and seeing in this way, were very merry, 
joking and laughing with the blacks below, and did 
not seem at all indisposed to do the same with my 
companion. In three of the lower windows, on a 
level with the court-yard, are revolving cupboards, 
like half-barrels, and at the back of each is a plate 
of tin, perforated like the top of a nutmeg-grater. 
The nuns of this convent are celebrated for mak- 
ing sweet confectionary, which people purchase. 
There is a bell which the purchaser applies to, and 
a nun peeps through the perforated tin ; she then 
lays the dish on a shelf of the revolving cuplK)ard, 
and turns it inside out ; the dish is taken, the price 
laid in its place, and it is turned in. While we 
stood there, the invisible lady- warder asked for a 
pinch of snuff; the box was laid down in the same 
way, and turned in and out. 



CKRKMOMY OF TBB INITIATION OF A NUN. 

The disposition to take the veil, even among 
young girls, is not uncommon in Brazil. The op-> 
position of friends can prevent it, until they are 
twentyfive years old ; but after that time they are 
considered competent to decide for themselves. A 
writer describes the initiation of a young lady, 
whose wealthy parents were extremely reluctant to 
have her take the vow. She held a lighted torch 
in her hand, in imitation of the prudent virgins ; 
and when the priest chanted, " Your spouse ap- 
proaches ; come forth and meet him," she approach- 
ed the altar singing, " I follow with my whole 
heart ;" and, accompanied by two nuns already 
professed, the knelt before the bishop. She seemed 
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very lovely, with an unusually sweel, gentle, and 
pensive countenance. Slie did doI look paiiiculai^ 
[y ur deeply uflecieil ; but when nhe sung liir re- 
Bpnnscs, ibere was something exceedingly miiuni- 
ful in the boH, tremulous, nnd limid (oiiea of ber 
voice. Tbe bl^bop now exhorted her to make a 
public profession of her vows beforo tli« vuiigrega- 
liont and said, " Will you persevere in your pur- 
pose of holy chastity ?" Sne blusheti deeply, and, 
with D dowiicasl look, lowly, but firmly suewered, 
" I will." He again Mid, more distinctly, "Da you 
promise to preserve it?" nnd^be replied more em- 
phalically, " I do promise." The bishop then said, 
"Thanks be to God;'' ami eltc bent forward aud 
reverently kissed his bond, while he asked ber, 
" Will you be bleut nod cansecrsted ?" She replied, 
"Oh! I wish it." 

Tbe habilimenis, in which abe wad berenner to 
be clothed, were BBiiciifiuU by the asperbjoti ef bojy 
water: then followed several prayei'sto Goil,ihat 
" As be had blessed the ){arnienlii of Aaron, with 
ointment which flowed IVom hia buud to his beord, 
io be would now bless Ibu garments ofhiaiervanl, 
with the co|)ioua dew ol his benediction." When 
the garment was ibus blessed, ihe girl retired with 
it; and having laid aside the dress in which she 
had appeared, she relurped, arrayed in her new at- 
tire, eicepE ber veil. A eold ring was next pro- 
vided, and consecrated witb a prayer, that she who 
wore it " might he fortified willi celestial virtue, 
to preserve a pure faiih, and incorrupt fideltly lo 
her spouse, Jesus Christ." He last took the veil, 
and tier female atlenda-nla having uncovered bar 
head, be threw it over her, so tbai it fell on her 
ahnuldsrK and iKisoni, and said, " Raceive ibis sa- 
cred veil, under the shadow of whirhyou may lenm 
IO despise tbe world, and submit yourself truly, and 
with ell bitmililj of hoart, (o your Spouse f la 
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which she sung a response, in a very s^veet, soil, 
and touching voice : ''He has placed this veil be- 
fore my face that I should see no lover but him- 
self." 

The bishop now kindly took her hand, and held 
it while the following hymn was chanted by the 
choir with great harmony : *< Beloved Spouse, 
come — the winter is passed — the turtle sings, and 
the blooming vines are redolent of summer. ** 

A crown, a necklace, and other female orna- 
ments, v/ere now taken by the bishop and sepa- 
rately blessed ; and the girl -bending forward, he 
placed them on her head and neck, praying that she 
might be thought worthy "to be enrolled into the 
society, of the hundred and fortyfour thousand vir- 
gins, who preserved their chastity and did not mix 
with the society of impure women." 

Last of all, he placed the ring on the middle fin- 
ger of her right hand, and solemnly said, ** So I 
marry you to Jesus Christ, who will henceforth be 
your protector. Receive this ring, the pledge of 
your faith, that you may be called the spouse of 
God." She fell on her knees, and sung, '< I am 
married to him whom angels serve, whose beauty 
the sun and moon admire ;" then rising, and show- 
ing with exultation her right hand, she said, em- 
phatically, as if to impress it on the attention of the 
congregation, *' My Lord has wedded me with this 
ring, and decorated me with a crown as his spouse. 
I here renounce and despire all earthly ornaments 
for his sake, whom alone I see, whom alone I love, 
in whom alone I trust, and to whom alone I give all 
my aflfections. My heart hath uttered a good word : 
I sfteak of the deed 1 have done for my King." 
The bishop then pronounced a general benediction, 
and retired up to the altar ; while the nun professed 
was borne off between her friends, with lighted ta- 
persy and garlands waving. 
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WEDDED LOVZ 13 INTlNlTELr PREFEBABLB 




In Paradise of all Ihings commc 

Bf ihcB adull'roua luit was di 
Among the btstial herds to rnng 
Pourdcd in leasnn, loyal, just and pi 
RelDlioni liear, and all Ihe chacillci 
Of (alhsr. son, and brollier, fin 

Thou art Ihe founlain of rion 
Whose bed is uodcfilfd and ch 
' Here Lore his galdsn abafta einplnyi, here lighli 
Hia constant lamp, and waTos hia purple wings, 
Reigns heCD.and rereli; nol in the hougbt imile 
Of harloti, loveless, joy leai, unindcir'd, 

Hjx'd dance, or wanton mask, or niidaighl hall, 

To hia proud fair, beat quitted with ditdaia. 

ITALIAN DERAUCBERV. 

If chaatily is none of the nioil »hiliing vjrtuM of 
the Freiicli, iiTBaiill Icsb soofthe Italiiinti. Almost 
all ihe travellerB who bitve vUiled lint;, ngree ia 
ilencribing it OS the most nhancloned ofall thecouD' 
tries uf Europe. At Venice, ut Nnplus, nnr) in- 
deed iti hIrioai every purl of Italy, votnen are 
taught fromtbeir infancy, the various arts of alluring 
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to their arms, the young and unwary, and of obtain- 
ing from them, while heated by love or wine, every 
thmg that flattery and false smiles can obtain in 
those unguarded moments : and so little infamous 
is the trade of prostitution, and so venal the women, 
that hardly any rank or condition set them above 
being bribed to it, nay, they are frequently assisted 
by their male friends and acquaintances to drive a 

§ood bargain ; nor does their career of debauchery 
nish with their unmarried state ; the vows of 
fidelity which they make at the alter, are like the 
vows and oaths made upon too many other occa- 
sions, only considered as nugatory forms, which 
law has obliged them to take, but custom absolved 
them from performing. They even claim and en7 
joy greater liberties after marriage than before ; 
every married woman has a cicisbey, or gallant, 
who attends her to all public places, hands her in 
and out of her carriage, picks up her gloves or fan, 
and a thousand other little offices of the same na- 
tures ; but this is only his public employment, as a 
reward for which, he is entitled to have the lady as 
often as he pleases at a place of retirement sacred 
to themselves, lyhere no person not even the most 
intrusive husband must enter, to be witness of what 
passes between them. This has been considered 
by people of other nations, as a custom not alto- 
gether consistent with chastity and purity of man- 
ners; the Italians themselves however, endeavor to 
justify it in their conversations with strangers, and 
Baretti has of late years published a formal vindi- 
cation of it to the world. In this vindication he has 
not only deduced the original of it from pure Pla- 
tonic love, but would willingly persuade us that it 
is still continued upon tho same mental principles ; 
a doctrine which the world will hardly bg^ credu- 
lous enough to swallow, even though he should of- 
fer more convincing arguments to support it thaa 
be has already done. 
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KAXED FAKIBSt. 



So diflerent over all the world are tbe iecls of 
sainu n well as of uonere, ihat besides ihe Bra- 
rn'ms, a set of ianocent and reli^ous prieeu, who 
have rmdered ibeir women virtuous l>f Ireaiiog 
tbem with kiudness and huniauii]', tliere are anoth- 
er sect of relif io-philosophiral JroDi^, ullnJ Fa- 
kiers, who cootribule ss much as they caotode- 
bauch the sen, under a preleoce of superior sancti- 
tj. Tbe&e hTpocriticml sainis, like some of lh« 
ridiculous sects which formerly esii^ed io Europe, 
wear do clothed ; coosideriug them onljr as proper 
appendages lo sinners, who are ashamed, hecause 
lliey are iensihle of guilt ; while thej, being free 
ttom ever; staio uf pollution, have no shame to 
cover. In this original stale of oalure, these idle . 
anil pretended devotees, assembte logelher some- 
timeg JD armies of ten or twelve thousand, and un- 
der a pretence of going in pilgrimsfe to certain 
temples, like locusts devour everything on their 
way ; the men fifing b«rore them, and carrying all 
that they can out of the reach of tbeir depreda- 
tions; while Ihe women, not in ihe least afraid of 
a naked anny of lusiy saiols, throw themselves in 
ifaeir way, or remain quietly at home lo receive 

It has long been an opinion, well established sU 
over India, llial there is not in nature so powerful 
a remedy for remoring the sterility of wotnen, aa 
the prayers of ibete sturdy naked saibls. On ibis 
account, barren women constantly apply to ihem 
for assistance ; which when tbe cood naiured Fa- 
kier has an inclination to grant, ne leaves bis slip- 
per, or his staff al (he door of the tody's apanmenl 
with whoBi he^ piaying ; a qtiibol so sacred, that 
it eflectually prevents any one from violating ibe 
Ecy of their devotiaa ; but abould he fo^^ •'■'" 
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signal, and at the same time be distant from the 
protection of bis brethren, a sound drubbing is fre- 
quently the reward of his pious endeavors. But 
though they veuture sometimes in Hindostan, to 
treat a Fakier in this unholy manner, in other parts 
of Asia and Africa, such is the veneration in which 
these lusty saints are held, that they not only have 
access when they please, to perform private devo- 
tions with barren women, but are accounted so 
holy, that they may at any time, in public or pri- 
vate, confer a personal favor upon a woman, with- 
out bringing upon her either shame or guilt ; and 
no wonian dare refuse to gratify their passion. 
Nor indeed, has any one an inclination of this kind; 
because she, upon whom this personal favor has 
been conferred, is considered by herself, and by 
all the people, as having been sanctified and made 
more holy by the action. , 

So much concerning the coniluct of the Fakiers 
in debauching women, seems certain. But it is by 
travellers further related, that wherever they find a 
woman who is exceedingly handsome, they carry 
her ofiT privately to one of their temples ; but in 
such a manner, as 'to make her and the people be- 
lieve, that she is carried away by the god who is 
there worshipped ; who being violently in love 
with her, took that method to procure her for his 
wife. This done, they perform a nuptial ceremo- 
ny, and make her further believe that she is mar- 
ried to the god ; when, in reality, she is only mar- 
ried to one of the Fakiers who personates him. 
Women who are treated in this manner are revered 
by the people as the wives of the gods, and by that 
stratagem secured solely to the Fakiers, who have 
cunning enough to impose themselvef as ffods upon 
some of these women, through the whole of their 
lives. In countries where reason is stronger than 
superstition, W8 ahnost think this im^osaihl^v 



where tlie contrary i. 
hnrd to be credited. 
by the priests of otic 
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E the cnse, there U nothing too 
Something like ibia was daue . 
ent Greece and Romo ; snd a 
oka of the «aine nature were 
Its, and other 



Europe. Henee we need not ihiiilc it strange, if 
the Fnhiers generally Hucceed in attetnptB of this 
nature ; when wa consider, that they only have to 
deceive D|tenple brought up in the mostcoiieummniQ 
ignorance ; and that nothing can be more flatter' 
jng to female vanity, than for a woman to 8uppo«9 
herself euch a peculiar favorite of the divinity she 
worships, OM to be chosen, from all ber companions, 
lo the boner of being admitted lo his emhracea ; a 
favor, which ber aeiradmirntlon will dispoae bw 
more readily I< ' '' ' ' 



MAIIOMBTAM 

But it is not the religion of the Hindoos only, 
that is unfavorable to chnaiiiy ; that ofMnhomer, 
which now prevails orer a great part.oflndia, is 
unfavorable to it likewise. Mahomeianlsm every 
where indulges men with a plurnlity of wives, 
while it tiesnown the women to the strictest cod' 
jugal fidelity ; hence, while the jnen riot in unlim- 
ited variuty, the women are in great numbers con- 
flned to share among them the scanty favors of one 
man only. Thli unnatural ond impolitic conduct 
induces ihem to seek by art and intrigue, what they 
are denied by the laws of their prophet. As poly- 
gamy prevnils overall Asia, this art and intrigue 
follow as the conaequence of it ; some have imag- 
ined, that it is the result of climate, but it rather 
^ to be the re^nlt oPthe iwnwcc wbteh ^ 
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men suffer by polygamy ; for it seems to reign, as 
much in Constantinople, and in every other place 
where polygamy is m fashion, as it does on the 
banks of the Ganges, or the Indus. The famous 
Montesquieu, whose system was, that the passions 
are entirely regulated by the climate, brings as a 
proof of this systen^, a story from the collection of 
voyages for the establishment of an East India 
Company, iti which it is said, that at Patau, *' the 
wanton desires of tjie women are so outrageous, 
that the men are obliged to make use of a certain 
apparel to shelter them from their designs." Were 
this story really true, it would be but a partial proof 
of the effect of climate, for why should the burn- 
ing suns of Patau only influence the passions of the 
fair ? Why should they there transport that sex 
beyond decency, which in all other climates is the 
most decent ? And leave in so cool and defensive 
a state, that sex, which in all other climates is apt 
to be the most offensive and indecent ? To what- 
ever length the spirit of intrigue may be carried in 
Asia and Africa, however the passions of the wo- 
men may prompt them to excite desire, and to 
throw themselves in the way of gratification, we 
have the strongest reasons to reprobate all these 
stories, which would make us believe, that they are 
so lost to decency as to attack the other sex : such 
a system would be overturning nature, and invert- 
ing the established laws by which she governs the 
world. 



WOMEN OF OTAHEItE. 



In Otaheite, an island in the Southern Ocean, we 
are presented with women of a singular character. 
As far as we can recollect, we think it is a pretty 
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general rule, that wherever the Ben nre arcuslomed 
to he conslanlly clothed, they are Behamed to ap- 
pear naked i those ofOtnheite seem however to be 
an exception to thi.s rule ; to abow thetnaelvee ia 
puhliR, with or without clothing, appears to be to 
them u matter of equal indi (Terence, and the expo- 
sition of any nnrE of their bodies, is not attended 
with the leaat beckwardneag or reluctance ; eircum- 
alances from which we may reasonably infer, that 
among them, clothes were not originally invented 
to cover shame, but either as ornamenta, or aa a 
defence ngaiost the cold. But a still more airikinfr 
singularity in the character of iheae women, and 
which diatiDguishea ihern not only from the females 
of all other natiot^j, but likewise from those of al- 
moat all other animals, ia, their performing in pub- 
lic those ri lea, which in every other part of the 
globe, and among almost all animal*, are performed 
in privacy and retirement : whether thia is the ef- 
fect of innocence, or of a dissoluteness of manners 
to which no other people haveyet arrived, remains 
atill to be discovered ; that they are disaoluie, even 
beyond any thing we have hillierlo recorded, ia but 
too certain. As polygamy is not allowed among 
them, to satisfy the luac of variety, they have a ao- 
ciety called Arreoy,in which every woman is com- 
mon to every man ; and when any of Iheae women 
happena to have a child, it ia amotbeied in the mo- 
ment of its birib, tbat it may not interrupt the plea- 
sures of its infamous mother; but in this juncture, 
should nature relent at eo horrid a deed, even then 
the mother is not allowed to save ber child, unless 
she can Gad a man who will patronise It as a father; 
in which case, the man is considered as having agi- 
propriaied the woman to himself, and ahe is ac- 
cordingly e«ruded (rom this hopeful aoclety. 
Tbeae few anecdotes auffieienlij cbaracteriae ibe 
women of this island. 
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CRIU. CON. OF CIAUDIOS AND POHPEI 



] Our own times fninish us with an instance 
i ceremony from which all women are carefully 
,, eluded ;* but ihe Roman ladies, in performing (he 
'' rites sacred lo the good goddess, were 
, afraid of the men tlmn nur masons are 
for we are told by some authors, that 
I were they of concealment, that even the statutes 
i and pictures of tnea and other male animals were 
5 hood-winked with a thick veil. The bnuaeoftho 
t coD8ul, though commonly so large that they might 
I have been per/ectly secured against all intrusiou in 
i lome remote D|)Brtment of it, wau ohiiged to be 

!' evacuated by all male animals, and even the consul 
himself was not suffered to reineiit Id it. Before 
they began their ceremonies, every corner and 
lurking place in the house was carefully searched, 
' mid no caution omitted to prevent all posaibility of 
f being discovered by impeninent curiosity, or dis- 
U turbed by presumptirn imiUBion. But these cau- 
C lions were not all the t'.uiil [hat was placed around 
E them ; The laws of li.u Uomans made it death for 
i ' Buy man to be preseul at the solemuily. 
t Such being the precautions, and such the penal- 

y ties for insuring the secrecy of this ceremony, il 
I was only once attempted to be violated, though it 
{ existed trom the foundation of the Romau empire 
> till the introduction of Christianity ; and this at- 
f tempt was made, not so much perhaps with a view 
I to be present at the ceremony, as to fulCl an a^sig- 
natior^ with a mistress. Pompeia, the wife of 

SCiesar, hnvtngbeen suspected of a criminal corres- 
pondence with Claudius, and so closely watched 
I that she could find no opportunity of gratifying her 
passionj at last, by the meatia of a female slave, sel- 

' MisvDty. 
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tied an as^ignBiion with, him at the celebration of 
the riles oflbe good goddess. Claudius \vna di- 
rected to come in (he tiatiit of a singing girl, a char- 
acter he conid easily personate, being vonng and of 
a. fair complexion. As soon as the slave saw him 
enter, she ran to inforjn hei misireas. The mis- 
tress eager to meet her lover, immediately lefl the 
company and threw herself into his arma, but could 
not be prevailed upon by him to relurn sa soon as 
he thought necessary for their mutual safely ; upon 
which he left her, and began to take n walk through 
the rooms, always avoiiiing the light 09 much aa 
possible. While he was thus walking by himself, 
a maid servant accosted him, and desired him to 
sine ; he took no notice of her, but she followed 
and urging him so closely, that he was at last 
obliged to speak. His voice betrayed his sex ; the 
maid servant shrieked, and running into the room 
where the rites were performing, tolj that a man 
v.'isiu the house. 1'he women in the utuiusl con- 
C'l.i'nution, threw a veil i 'ver the mysteries, ordered 
i!ii> doors to be secured, and with lights in ibeii 
hands, ran about the bouse searchiiig for the sacri* 
legious intruder. They found him in ihe apartment 
of the slave who had admitted him, druve liim out 
with ignominy, and, though it was in the middle of 
the night immediately dispersed, to give fill account 
to their husbands of what had hapjiened. Claudi- 
us was soun after accused of havmg i^irofaned the 
holy riles ; but the populace declaring in his favor, 
the judges, tearing an insurrection, neru obliged to 
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A WORD TO A TERT HICK CLASS Or LADIES. 

There is amongst us a female character, 
not uncommon, which we denominate the outra- 
geously virtuous. Women of this stamp never fail 
to seize all opportunities of exclaiming, in the bit- 
terest manner, against every one upon whom even 
the slightest suspicion of indiscretion or unchastity 
has fallen ; taking care, as they go along, to mag- 
nify every mole-hill into a mountain, and every 
thoughtless freedom into the blackest of crimes. 
But besides the illiberality of thus treating such as 
may frequently be innocent, you may credit us, dear 
countrywomen, when we aver, that such a behav- 
ior, instead of making you appear more "Virtuous, 
only draws down upon you, by those who know 
the world, suspicions not much to your advantage. 
Your sex are in general suspected by ours^ of being 
too much addicted to scandal and defamation ; a sus- 
picion, which has not arisen of late years, as we 
nnd in the ancient laws of England a punishment, 
known by the name of ducking-stool, annexed to . 
scolding and defamation in the women, though no 
such punishment nor crime is taken notice of in 
the men. This crime, however, we persuade our- 
selves, you are less guilty of, than is commonly be- 
lieved : but there is another of a nature not more 
excusable, from which we cannot so much excul- 
pate you ; which is, that harsh and forbidding ap- 
pearance you put on, and that ill treatment, which 
you no doubt think necessary, for the illustration of 
your own virtue, you should bestow on every one 
of your sex who has deviated from the path of rec- 
titude. A behavipur of this nature, besides being 
so opposite to that meek and gentle spirit which 
should distinguish female nature, is in every re-' 
spect contrary to the charitable and forgiving tem- 

12* 
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per of the CiiristiaD religioa^ and iofallilily shuu 
the door of repeniance against Hn unfortunaie sis- 
ter, willing, perbaps, to abandon llie vlcea into 
which heeiDesa inadvertency had plunged her, and 
fram which none of ;au can promise yourselves an 
absolute aecuriiy. 

We widh not, fuir countrywomen, like ih« de- 
elaimer and saiimc, lo paint you all vice and im- 
perfection, nor, like ibe venal panegyrist, to exhibit 
yon all virtue. As impartial historians, we coti- 
fesB that you have, in the present age, many virtues 
and good qualitiea, which were either nearly or al- 
together unlcnown to your ancestors ; but do you 
not exceed them in some follies and vices also ? Is 
nottbe levity, dissipation, and extravagance of the 
nomca of this century arrived to a pilch unknown 
and unheard of in former times? Is not the course 
whiuh you steer ia life, almost entirely directad by 
vanity and fashion? And are there not too many 
of you who, throwing aside reason and good con- 
duct, and despising the ijounsel of your friends and 
relations, seem determined to fullow (he mode of 
the world, honever it may be itiixed with vice ? 
Do not the generality of you dresg, and appear 
above your station, and are not many of you 
ashamed to he seen performing the duties of it? 
To sum up all, do not too, too many of you act aa 
if you thought the care of a family, and the other 
(lumestk virtues, beneath your attention, and that 
the sole end for which you were sent into the world, 
was to please and divert yourselves, at ihe expense 
of those ^oor wretches the men, whom j[ou consid- 
er as obliged to support you in every kind of idle- 
ness anil extravagance ? While Buch is your con- 
duct, and while the contagion is erery day increas- 
ing, you arc not to he surprised ifthe men, still 
fund of you as playthings in the hours of mirth 
and revelry, ever shun serious connection with you;- 
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and while they wish to be possessed of your charms, 
are so ipuch afraid of your manners and conduct, 
that they prefer the cheerless state of a bachelor, to 
the numberless evils arising from being tied to a 
modern wife. 



CUSTOM IN THE MOGUI^MPIRE. 

In a variety of parts of the Mogul empire, when 
the women are carried abroad, they are put into n 
kind of machine like a chariot, and placed on the 
backs of camels, or in covered sedan chairs, and 
surrounded by a guard of eunuchs and armed men, 
in such a manner, that a stranger won Id rather sup- 
pose, the cavalcade to be carrying some desperate 
villain to execution, than employed to prevent the 
intrigues or escape of a defenceless woman. At 
home, the sex are covered with gauze veils, which 
they dare not take off hi the presence of any man, 
except their husband, or some near relation. Over 
the greatest part of Asia, and some parts of Africa, 
women are guarded by eunuchs, made incapable of 
violating their chastity. In Spain, where the na- 
tives are the descendants of the Africans, and 
whose jealousy is not less strong than thnt of their 
ancestors, they, for many centuries, made use of pad- 
locks to secure the chastity of their women ; but find- 
ing these ineffectual, they frequently had recourse 
to old women, called Gouvernantes. It had been 
discovered, that men deprived of their virility, did 
not guard female virtue so strictly, as to be incapa- 
ble of being bribed to allow another a taste of those 
pleasures they themselves were incapable of enjoy- 
ing. The Spaniards, sensible of this, imagined, 
that vindictive old women were more likely to be 
inoorruptible ; as envy would stimulate them to 
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prevent the young from enjoyiog ibose pleasures, 
wliich thoy themselves hod no longer any chance 
for ; but all powerful golJ soon overcame even this 
ohslacle ; and Uie Spnninrds, nt jiresent, geem to 
give up (ill restrictive nielhods, and to trust the vir- 
tue of their women 10 good principles, inslood of 
rigor and hard usage. 



If the laws forbidding the marriage of near 
tione with each other, originated from the political 
view of preserving the human race front degeiiero- 
uy, ihey are the only laws tve meet with on ifaoi 
subject, and exert almost the only care we find ta- 
ken of ao important a matter. The Asiatic is care- 
ful to impmve the breed ofhis elephanis, (be Ara- 
bian ot his horses, and the Laplander of bis rein- 
deer. TheEnglishmnn, eager to have swift bor«es, 
stauneh dogs, and viccorious cMks, grudges no 
care and spares no expense, to have the maTes and 
femalea matched properly ; but aince the days of 
Solon, where is ihu legislator, or since the days of 
the ancient Greeks, where are the prirate perHons 
who taha any care to improve, or even to keep 
from degeneracy the breed of their own specieaf 
The Euglishmon who solicitously attends the 
training of his coIIe and puppies, would be ashamed 
to be caught in the nursery ; and while no motive 
could rprevail upon bim to breed horses or hounds 
from an improper or contaminated kind, he will 
calmly, or rather incoiisideratcily, match himself 
with the most deorepid or diseased of ihe human 
species; thoughtless of the weaknesses and evils 
he is going to entail on posterity, and considering 
nothing but the •ctjuisicion of nirtuue lie is by her 
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aHJance to convey to an offspring,, by diseases ren- 
dered unable to use it. The Muscovites were for- 
merly the only {leople, besides the Greeks, who 
paid a pro}>er attention to this subject. After the 
preliminaries of a marriage were settled between 
the parents of a young couple, the bride was strip- 
ped naked, and carefully examined by a jury of 
matrons, when if they found any bodily defect 
they endeavored to cure it ; but if it would admit 
of no remedy, the match was broke off, and she 
was considered not only as a very improper subject 
to breed from, but improper also for maintaining the 
affections of a husband, after he had discovered the 
imposition she had put upon him. 



SVLE or CHILDREN TO PURCHASE WIVES. 

In Timor, an island in the Indian Ocean, it is 
said, that parents sell their children in order to pur- 
chase more wives. In Circassia, women are rear- 
ed and improved in beauty and every alluring art, 
only for the purpose of being sold. The prince of 
the Circassians demanded of the prince^f Mingre- 
lia an hundred slaves loaded with tapestry, an hun- 
dred cows, as many oxen, and the same number of 
horses, as the price of his sister. In New-Zealand^ 
we nieet with a custom which may be called pur- 
chasing a wife for a night, and which is proof that 
those must also be purchased who are intended for 
a longer duration ; and'what to us is a little sup- 
prising, this temporary wife, insisted upon being 
treated with as much deference and respect, as if 
she had been married for life ; but in general, this 
is not the case in Other countries, for the wife who , 
is purchased, is always trained up in the princi- 
ples of slavery ; and, being inured to every indig- 
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nity nnd nionificaiion from her parents, she ei- 
pecta no better treatment from her husband. 

There is little clifference in ihe condition of her 
who is put to sale hj her sordid parenis, and her 
who is disposed of in the same manner by the mng- 
islrate?, aa a. part of the state's property. Besides 
ihoae we have alreaitjr moniioned in this work, the 
Thraciana put Ihe faireat of their virgins up lo 
public sale, nnd the mnglEtraiea of Crete had the 
iole power of choosing partners in mnrriage for 
tbeir young men ; anri, in the execution of thia 
power, the nffeirlion and interest of the partiea 
was totally overluokeJ, and the gootl of the stale 
the only object of attenliou ; in pursuing which, 
ibey alwaya allotted Ihe strongeBt and bent made 
of the aex to one another, that they might raise up 
a generation of werriors, or of women fit to be 
the luothera ' ~ "' " " 



PoLTCAMT and concubinage having in process 
of time become faahionabie vicea, the number of 
women kept by the gr«ut becaue at last more an 
article of grandnur and state, than a mode ofsnliS' 
fying the animal appetite: Solomon had three- 
score queeni', and foreacore concubines, and vir- 
ginH wiihou' number- Maimon tella us, that 
among the Jews a man might have aa many wives 
as he pleased, even to the number of a hundred, 
and thai it was not in their power to prevent him, 
providcii he could maintain, and pay them all the 
conjugal debt; once a week) but in this duty be 
was not to run in nrrear to any of them above a 
month, thongli with regard to concubinea he might 
do oa he pleaaed. 
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It would be an endless task to enumerate all the 
nations which practised polygamy; we shall, there-^ 
fore, only mention a few, where the practice 
seemed to vary something from the common meth- 
od. The ancient Sabceans are not only said to 
have had a plurality, but even a community of 
wives ; a thing strongly inconsistent with that 
spirit of jealousy which prevails^ among men in 
most countries where polygamy is allowed. The 
ancient Germans were so strict monogamists,* 
that they reckoned it a species of polygamy for a 
woman to marry a second husband even after the 
death of the first. '* A woman (say they) has but 
one life, and but one body, therefore should have 
but one husband ;" and besides, they added, '* that 
she who knows she is never to have a second bus-* 
band, will the more value and endeavor to promote 
the happiness and preserve the life of the first.*' 
Among the Heruli this idea was carried farther, a 
woman was obliged to strangle herself at the death 
of her husband, lest she should, aflerwards marry 
another; so detestable was polygmay in the North, 
while in the East it is one of these rights which 
they most of all others esteem, and maintain with 
such inflexible firmness, that it will probably be one 
of the last of those that it will wrest out of their 
hands. 

The Egyptians, it is, probable, did not allow of 
polgyamy, and as the Greeks borrowed their in- 
stitutions from them, it was also forbid by the laws 
of Cecrops, though concubinage seems either to 
have been allowed or overlooked ; for in the 
Odyssey of Homer we find Ulysses declaring him- 
self to be the son of a concubme, which he would 
probably not have done, had any degree of infamy 
been annexed to it. In some cases, however, poly- 

^Monogamy is haiing only one wife« 



gamy was allowed ia Greece, from a mistaken no- 
lion that it would increaee population. The Athen* 
ians, once tliiriking ihenumtier of their ciiizens di- 
niinisheil, decreeil that it shoulil bs lawful for a 
man to have c!iildr<'n by another nooMn as well 
ns by hia wife; beaidea this, ptirticulnr instance« 
occur uf some who have transgressed the law of 
monogamy, Euripides is snitl to hnvn had two 
wireH, who, by their conslanc ilisagreernent, gave 
him a dislike to the whole sex; a Bupposirion 
which recelvea some weight from these lines of 
his in Andromache: 
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Socrntes loo had two wives, but the the jioor cul- 
prit hnd as much reason lo repent of hla temerity 
na Euripides. 



As ihe apiietite towards iho other sex ia one of 
the strongest and iiioal ungovernable in our nature; 
na it intrudes itaelf more thiiri any other inln our 
Ihoughta, and frequently diverts them from every 
other puqtoae or emplnymeni ; it may, at first, on 
this account, have been reckoned criminal when it 
iuterfered with worship and devotion ; and emascu- 
lation wna inaile use ofin order to getTid of it, which 
may, perhaps, have been Ibe origin of Eunuchs. 
But however lliia be, it is certain, that there were 
menof various rellitions who made ihemaelvea in- 
capable uf procreation on a relieious account, as 
we are told that the priests of Cybcle coostanrty 
castrated thumselvea; and by our Saviour, thai 
there are eunucha who make theruBelves aucb for 

e kingdom of beaven'd sake. 
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GIRLS SOLD AT AUCTION. 

The ancient Assyrians seem more thoroughly 
tO'have settled and digested the affairs of marriage, 
than any of their cotemporaries. Once in every 
year they assembled together all the girls that were 
marriageable, when the public crier put them up to 
sale, one af\er another. For her whose figure 
was Agreeable, and whose beauty was attracting, 
the rich strove against each other, who should give 
the highest price ; which price was put into a pub- 
lic stock, and distributed in portions to those whom 
nobody would accept without a *'eward. Afler 
the most beautiful were disposed of, these were ^ 
also put up by the crier, and a certain sum of mon- 
ey ofiTered with each, proportioned to what it was 
thought she stood in need of to bHbe a husband to 
accept Ler. When a man offered to accept of any 
of them, on the terms upon which she was expos- 
ed to sale, the crier proclaimed that such a m^n 
had proposed to take such a woman, with such a 
sum of money along with her, provided none 
could be found who would taker her with less ; 
and in this manner the sale went on, till she was 
at last allotted to him who offered to take her with 
the smallest portion. — When this public sale was 
over, the purchasers of those that were beautiful 
were not allowed to take them away, till they had 
paid down the price agreed on, and given sufficient 
security that they would marry them ; nor, on the 
other hand, would those who were to have a pre- 
mium for accepting of such as were less beautiful, 
take a delivery of them, till their portions were 
previously paid. 

13 
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la England, the sale of b wifesomecimesoeoiiflf, 
even ut ibe presenl day, of which the following u 
an example, from the Lancaster HernlJ. 

" Sale of a wife at CaHwie— The inhabitants of 
ihra clt; luiely witnosaed the sale of a wifu by bar 
husband, Joseph Thompson, who reaidea io b 
email village about thee miles dhtanl, and reota a 
faTin of about for[y-ino or forty -four acrea. She 
waa a spruce, lively, buxom damsel, appareiiily 
Doi exceeding iwenty-lwo years of age,^uid appear- 
ed to feel a pleasure at the exchange ahe was 
about to make. They had no children during 
their union, and that, with some family disputes, 
caused them hy mutual agreement to come to the 
resolution of finally parting. Accordingly, the 
bellman was sent round to give public notice of the 
sale, which was to take place at twelve o'clock ; 
and thia announcement allracted the notice of 
thouaanda. She appeared abovetbe crowd, atand- 
ing on a large oak chair, surrounded by many of 
her friends, wiib a rope or bailor, made of alraw, 
round her neck, being dresaed in rather a fashiona^ 
ble country style, and appearing to aome advan- 
tage. The husband, who was also standing in an 
elevated position near her, proceeded to put her up 
for aale, and spoke nearly as follows: — 'Gontle- 
raen, I have lo offer to jour notice my wiftt, Mory 
Anne Thompson, otherwise Williamson, whom I 
mean to sell to the highest and fairest bidder. It 
is her wish oa well as mine to part for ever. I 
took her for my comfort, and the good of my 
house, but she has become my tormentor and a 
domestic curse. Sic. Sec. Now 1 have shown j/ 
her faults and failings, 1 will explain her quolj 
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•tions and goodness. She can read fashionable nov- 
eh add milk cows ; she can laugh and weep with 
the same ease that you can take a glass of ale ; 
she can make butter, and scold the maid ; she can 
sing Moore's melodies, and plait her frills and caps ; 
she cannot make rum, gin, or whiskey, but she is a 
^ood judge of their quality from long experience 
m tasting them, I therefore offer her, with all her 
perfections and imperfections, for the sum of fifty 
shillings.'— After an hour or two, she was purchas- 
ed by Henry MearSj a pensioner, for the sum of 
twenty shillings and a New-foundland dog. The 
happy pair immediately left town together, amidst 
the snouts and huzzas of the multitude, in which 
they were joined by Thompson, who, with the 

greatest good-humor imaginable, proceeded to put 
le halter, which his wife had taken off, round the 
neck of his Newfoundland dog, and then proceed- 
ed to the first public house, where he spent the 
remainder of the day." 



PUNISHMENT OT ADULTERT. 

As fidelity to the marriage-bed, especially on 
the part of woman, has always been considered 
as one of the most essential duties of matrimony^ 
wise legislators, in order to secure that bene^t 
haye annexed punishment to the act of adultery ; 
these punishments, .howeyer, haye generally some 
reference to the manner in which wiyes were ac- 
quired, and to the yalue stamped upon woman by 
ciyilization and politeness or manners. It is or- 
dained by the Mosaic code, that both the men and 
the women taken in adultery shall be stoned to 
death ; whence it would seen^ that no more lati- 
tude wM giyen to the male than to the female. 
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But thia is do! the case ; such an unlimited power 
oFconcubinage waa given to the men, that we majr 
suppose him highly licentioua indeed, who could 
nfl[ be satistied therewith, without eommilliiig adul- 
tery. The Egyptieiis, omong whom women were 
greatly eeieeineil, had a singular inelhod of punlBh- 
ing adulterers of both sexes ; they cut off the privy 
parts of the inau, ibal lio might never be ab]e to 
debauch another worann ; BniFthe nose of the wo- 
man, that she mij^ht never be the object of tempta- 
lioQ to another man. 

Punishments nearly of the samo nature, and per- 
haps nearly about the same time, were instituted 
in the East Indies ag^ainsl adulterers ; but while 
those of the Egyptians originated from a love of 
Tirtue and of their woman, those of the Hindoo*) 
probably arose from jealouay and revenge. Il is 
ordained by the Sbasier.tbat ifa man commit adul- 
tery with a woman of & euperior cast, he shall be 
put to death ; If by foree he couimit adultery with 
a woman of an equal or inferior cast, the magis- 
trate Bhall confiscate alJ his possessions, cut off hia 
genitals, and cause hlin to be carried round iha 
city, mounted on n as^. If by fraud he commit 
adultery with a woman of an equal or inferior cast, 
the magistrate ehal I take bis possessions, brand him 
■ in the forehead, and banish him the liingdam. 
Sneh are the lawa of the Bbasler, so far as they 
regard all the superior casts, except the Bramins; 
but if any of the most inferior casts commit adul- 
tery with a woman of the casts greatly superior, 
be is Dot only to be dismembered, but tied to a hot 
iron plate, and burnt to death ; whereas the high- 
est casts may commit adultery with the very low- 
esiti for the most trifUnz fine ; uud aBramin, or 
priest, can only aufier Fiy having the hair of his 
liead cut off; and, like the I'lergy of Europe, while 
uader the dominion of the Pope, he cannot bfiJU" 
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to death for any crime whatever. But the lawS; 
ofwhichhels always the interpreter, are not so 
favorable to his wife ; they inflict a severe disgrace 
upon her, if she commit adultery with any of the 
higher casts ; but if with the lowest, the magistrate 
shall cut off her hair, anoint her b6dy with Ghee, 
and cause her to be carried through the whole city, 
naked, and riding upon an ass ; and shall cast her 
out on the north side of the city, or cause her to be 
eaten by dogs. If a woman of any of the other 
casts goes to a man, and entices him to have crimi- 
nal correspondence with her, the magistrate shall 
cut off her ears, lips and nose, mount her upon an 
ass, and drown her, or throw her to the dogs. To 
the commission of adultery with a dancing- girl, or 
prostitute, no punishment nor fine is annexed. 



ANECDOTE OF CiESAU. 

Wh£5 Gsesar had subdued all his competitors, 
and most of the foreign nations which made war 
against him, he found that so many Romans had 
been destroyed in the quarrels in which he had of- 
ten engaged them, that, to repair the loss, ho promis- 
ed rewards to fathers of families, and forbade all Ro- 
mans who were above twenty, and under forty 
years of a^e, to go out of their native country. 
Augustus, his successor, to check the debauchery of 
the Roman youth, laid heavy taxes upon such as 
continued unmarried after a certain age, and en- 
couraged with great rewards, the procreation of 
lawful children. Some years afterwards, the Ro- 
man knights having pressingly petitioned him that 
he would relax the severity of fthat law, he ordered 
their whole body to assemble before him, and the 
married and unmarried to arrange themselves in 

13* 
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IwoHeparatB parties, when, observing the unmarried 
lo be much [he greatui' company, he first addresS' 
ed ihoae who had complied with hla law, telling 
them, tliat ihey nloHB had served the {lurposes of 
nature and HDciel; ; that the liurnan race wtks creat- 
ed male and female to prevent ibe extinciioD of the 
ipecies ; and that marriage was contrived u the 
most proper method of renewing the children 
of that species. He added, that thev alone deserv- 
ed the name of men and fathere, and that he would 
prefer them to such offices, as they might trans- 
mit to their posterity. Then turning to ibe bach- 
elors, he told them, thiit he knew not by what 
name to call them ; not by that of men, for they 
had done nothing that was manly ; nor by that of 
citizens, since The city might perish for ihem ; nor 
by that of Romans, for they seemed determined lo 
let the race and name become extinct ; but by what- 
ever name he called them, ibeir crime, be said, 
equalled all other criiaea put together, for they 
were guilty of murder, in not sufiering thoae to be 
born who should proceed from them; of impiety, 
in abolishing the namea and honore of their fathers 
andancesiore ; of sacrilege, in destroying tbeic 
specieH, and hnman nature, which oned its origi- 
nal to the gods, and was consecrated to them ; that 
by leading a single life ihey overturned, as far as 
in them lay, the temples and altera of the gods ; 
dissolved the government, by disobeying its laws j 
betrayeil their country, by making it barren. 
Having ended his speech, he doubled the rewards 
and privileges of such u bad children, and laid a 
heavy fine on all unnaarried persons, by reviving 
the Poppiean law. 

Though by this Jaw all the males above a cer- 
tain age were obliged to marry under a severe pen- 
alty, Augustus allowed ilieni the space of a full 
;ear to comply with its demands ; but such was the 
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backwardness to matrimony, and perversity of the 
Roman knights, and others, that every possible 
method was taken to evade the penalty inflicted 
upon^hem, and some of them even married chil- 
dren in the cradle for that purpose ; thus fulfilling 
the letter, they avoided the spirit of the law, and 
though actually married, had no restraint upon their 
licentiousness, nor any incumbrance by the ex- 
pense of a family. 



POWER OF MARRYING. 

Among nations which bad shaken off the authori- 
ty of the church of Rome, the priests still retained 
almost an exclusive power of joining men and 
women together in marriage. This appears rather, 
however, to have been by the tacit consent of the 
civil power, than from any defect in its right and 
authority ; for in the time of Oliver Cromwell, mar- 
riages were solemnized frequently by the justices of 
the peace ; and the clergy neither attempted to in- 
validate them, nor make the children proceeding 
from them illegitimate ; and when the province^of 
New England was first settled, one of the earliest 
laws of the colony was, that the power of marry-, 
ing should belong to the magistrates. How differ- 
ent was the case with the first French settlers in 
Canada ! For many years a priest had not been 
seen in the country, and a magistrate could not 
marry : the consequence was natural ; men and 
woman joined themselvai Ipgether as husband and 
wife, trusting to tlie vows and promises of each 
other.* Father Charlevoix, a Jesuit, at last travel- 
led into those wild regions, found many of the sim- 
ple, innocent inhabitants living in that manner ;• 
with all of whom he found much faulty enjoined 
them to do penance, and afterwards married theai« 
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After ihe Reetoretion, iha power of marrying 
again reverted to the clergy. Tbe magislrote, 
hiiwever, had not entirely resigned his riglit to that 
power; but it naa by stale act of jiarliament en- 
tirely surrendered to tbeiii, and a penalty annexed 
to tbe soletniilzBtion of it liy any other person what- 



At a synod held at Winchester nnttcr St. Dun- 
Stan, the monks averred, that so highly crim- 
inal was it for a priest to m:irry, thai even a 
wooden cross bad audibly declared against the 
horrid praciiee. Others place the first attempt of 
this kind, to the account of Alefrick, archhishop of 
Canierhury, about the begioiog of the olevenih 
century; however ihia maybe, wb have among 
the canons a decree of the archbi.^hopa of Canier- 
biiry, and York, ordaining, That all ministers of 
God, especially priesifl, should observe clinsiity, 
and not take wives: and in the year 1076, there 
was a council assembled at Winchester, under 
Lanfranc, which decreed.that no canon should have 
a wife ; that such priests as lived iu castles ami vil- 
lages should not be obliged to put their wives 
awny, but that such as had none should not be al- 
lowed to marry ; and that bishops should not or- 
dain priests or deacons, unless they previouisly de- 
clared that they were not married. In the year 
J109, ATchbiithop Anselm held a council at West- 
minster, (vhere it was decreed, that no archdeacon, 
priest, deacon, or canon, should either marry a 
wife, or retainer her if he had one. Anselm, to 
give this <lecreo greater weight, desired of the 
king, that the principal men of tbe kingdom \ 
might be present at the council, and that tt)^^^^_ 
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cree might be enforced by the joint consent both 
of the clergy and laitv ; the king consented, and to 
these canons the whole realm gave a general 
sancxiom The clergy of the province of York, 
however, remonstrated against them, and refused 
to put away their wives ; the unmarried refused 
also to oblige themselves to continue in that state ; 
nor werfe the clergy of Canterbury much more 
tractable. 

In the celibacy of the clergy,' we may discover 
also the origin of nunneries ; the intrigues they 
could procure, while at confession, were only short, 
occasional, and with women whom they could not 
entirely appropriate to themselves; to remedy 
which, they probably fabricated the scheme of 
having religious houses, where young women 
should be shut up from the world, and where no . 
man but a priest, on pain of death, should enter. 
That in these dark retreats, secluded from censure, 
and from the knowledge of the world, they might 
riot in licentiousness. Tliey were sensible, that 
women, surrounded wit!) il.e gay and the amiable, 
might frequently spurn at the offers of a cloistered 
priest, but that while confined entirely to their own 
sex, they would take pleasure in a visit from one 
of the other, however slovenly and unpolished. 
In the world at large, should the crimes of the wo- 
men be detected, the priests have no interest in 
mitigating their punishment ; but here the whole 
community of them are interested in the secret of 
every intrigue, and should Lucinda unluckily pro- 
claim it, she can seldom do it without the walls of 
the convent, and if she does, the priests la/ the 
crime on sotne luckless laic, that the holy culprit 
may come off with impunity. 



DBflFBRATE ACT OF EDTHIKA, 

Ih BDcienC and moilern hialory, we are frequently 

S resented with accounts of women, i*lio, preferring 
BBth lo Rlavery or proslitulion, SRcriliced Their 
lives with the most umlnunlerl courage to avoid 
^ them. Ajiollodorua tells ua, that Hercules having 
taken the city of Troy, prior to the famous serge of 
it celebrated by Homer, carried nway captive the 
daugblers of Laomedon then king. One of these, 
named Euihira, being left -will) several other Tro- 
jan capiivea on board the Grecian 6eel, while the 
Bailors went on shore to take in fresh provisions, 
had the resolution lo propose, and the power to 
persuade her companions, to »<et the ships on fire, 
and to perish themselves amid the devouring flames. 
The women of Pb(sni<:ia met together before an 
engagement which wus to decide the fate of their 
city, and having agreed lo bury themselves In the 
flaii'es, if their husbands and relations were de- 
feai 'd, in the enihusiasiti of their courage and res- 
oluiioa, [hey crowned her with flowers who first 
idhUd tliQ proposal. Many instances occur in the 
history of the Romans ofthe Gauls and Germans, 
and of ether nations in subsequent periods ; where 
women being driven to despair by their enemies, 
have bravely defendad their walls, or waded 
through fields of blood to a^ist their countrymen, 
and free themselves from slavery or from ravish- 
ment Such heroic efforts are beau ties, 'even in 
the character ofthe soflcr sex, when they proceed 
from necessity : when from choice, they are blem- 
ishes ofthe most unnatural kind, indicnling a heart 
of cruelty, lodged in a form which has the appear- 
ance of gentleness and peace. 

It has been alleged by some of the writers nn 
human nature, that to the fairaex ihelDas of beauty 
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is more alarming and insupportable than the loss of 
Jife ; but even this loss, nowever opposite to the 
feelines of their nature, they have voluntarily con- 
sented to sustain, that they might not be the ob- 
jects of temptation to the lawless ravisher. The 
nuns of a convent in France, fearing they should 
be violated by a ruffian army, which had taken by 
storm the town in which their convent was situated, 
at the recommendation of their abbess, mutually 
agreed to cut off all their noses, that thev might 
gave their chastity by becoming objects of disgust 
instead of desire. Were we to descend to partic- 
ulars, we could give innumerable instances of wo- 
men, who from Semiramis down to the present 
time, have distinguished themselves by their cour- 
age. Such was Penthesilea, who, if we may credit 
ancient story, led her army of viragoes to the assis- 
tance of Priam, king of Troy ; Thomyris, who en- 
countered Cyrus, king of Persia ; and Thalestris, 
famous for her fighting, as well as for her amours 
with Alexander the Great. Such was the brave 
but ill-fated Boadicea, queen of the Britons, who 
led on that people to revenge the \i^ong8 done to 
herself and her country by the Komans. And in 
later periods, such were the Maid of Orleans, and 
Margaret of Anjou ; which last, according to sev- 
eral historians, commanded at no less than twelve 
pitched battles. But we do not choose to. multiply 
instances of this nature, as we have already said 
enough to shew, that the sex ajre not destitute of 
courage when that virtue becomes necessary ; and 
were they possessed of it, when unnecessary, it 
would divest them of one of the principail qualities 
for which we love, and for which we value them. 
No woman ^as ever held up as a pattern td her 
sex, bcoause she was intrepid and brave ; no wo- 
man ever conciliated the affections of the men, by 
rivalling them in .what they reckon the pecnliar ex- 
cellencies of thieir own chtiracl^t. 
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LtlXURIODB DRCia OF T 

As the Greeks emerged from the barbnrity of the 
heroic ages, among other articles of culture, they 
began lo heslow more atlenlion on the convenience 
and elegance of dress. At Athens, the ladies com- 
monly employ the whole morning In dressine them- 
selves in a decent anil becoming manner ; Ibeir toi- 
let consisted in paints and washeii,of such a nature 
as to cleiinse and beauiify the skin, and they look 
great care to clean their toelb, an article too much 
neglected : some also blackened their eye-broivs, 
and, if necessary, supplied the deficiency of the 
Vermillion on their lips, by a pnintsaid tohave been 
exceedingly heauliful. At this time the women in 
the Greek islands make mnch use of a paint which 
they call Sulama, whii^h imparts a beautiful red- 
ness lo the cheeks, and gives the ekin a remarkable 
gloss. Possibly this may be the same with that 
made use of in ihe tlmen we are considering ; but 
bnivever tbisbe.someof the Greek ladieaal preHeul 
gild their faces all over on tbeduy of thnlr marriage, 
and consider this contins as an irresistible charm ; 
and in the island of Scios, their dress does not a 
little resemble that of ancient Sparta, for they go 
with their bosoms uncovered, and with gowns 
which only reach to the calf of their leg, in order 
to show their fine garters, which are commonly 
red ribbons curiously embroidered. But to return 
to ancient Greece; the ladies spent likewise a pnrt 
of their time in compoaini; head-dresses, and thouj^h 
we have reason lo suppose that they were not then 
so preposterously fanlagric as those presently com- 

Eosed iiy a Parisian milliner, yet they wore probo- 
ly objects of no sitiall industry and attention, es- 
pecially OS we find that they then dyed their hair, 
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perfumed it with the most costly essences, and by 
the means of hot irons disposed of it in curls, as 

. fancy or fashion directed. Their clothes were 
made of stuffs so extremely light and fine as to show 

.their shapes without offending against the rules of 
decency. At Sparta, the case was widely differ- 
ent ; we shall not describe the dress of the women; 
it is sufficient to say that it has been loudly com- 
plained of by almost every ancient author who has 
treated on the subject. 



GRECIAN COURTSHIP. 

In the earlier periods of the history of the Greeks, 
their love, if we may call it so, was only the animal 
appetite, impetuous and unrestrained either by cul- 
tivation of manners, or precepts of morality; and 
almost every opportunity which fell in their way, 
prompted them to satisfy that appetite by force, 
and to revenge the obstruction ' of it by murder. 
When -they became a more civilized people, they 
shon^ much more illustriously in arts and in arms, 
than m delicacy of sentiment and elegance of man- 
ners : hence we shall find, that their method of 
making love was more directed to compel the fair 
sex to a compliance with their wishes by charms 
and philtres, than to win them by the nameless as- 
siduities and good offices of a lover. 

As the two sexes in Greece had but little com- 
munication with each other, ai)d a lover was sel- 
dom favored with an opportunity of telling his pas- 
sion to his mistress, he used to discover it by in- 
scribing her name on the walls of his house, on 
the bark of the trees of a public walk, or leaves-of 
his books ; it was customary for him also to ({eck 
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the door of the house where his fair one UveJ, wittl 
gnrlands nnti flowers, lo make libniionsof wine be- 
fore il, and to Hprinkle the entrance with the same 
liquor, in the manni^r that was practised at thi: 
temple of Cupid. GarlaDils were of great use 
ariion^ (he Greeks lu love ntfnira ; when a man 
untied bis gnrland, it was a declarslion of hia hnv- 
iiig lieen Bubdued by ihal passion ; and wbeo a 
woman composed a garincd, it was a tacit cot)fes- 
nion of the satne thing ; nnd though we are not in- 
formed of it, we may presume that bulb sexes had 
inelhoda of discoveriMg liy these garlamlg, not only 
that they were in love, but the object also upon 
whom it was directed. 

Such were the common methods of discovering 
the passion of love j the methods of proseuiiting it 
were still more extraordinary, and less reconcilable 
to civilization and to good principles ; when a tovo 
affair did not prosper in the hands ofa Grecian, he 
did not endeavor to Itecome more enffaeing in his 
manners and person, he did not lavish nis fortune 
in iireitents, or benome more obliging anil assiduous 
in hit addresses, but Imiiiedialely had recourse to 
and philtres ; in composing an<l dis- 
" * ' ' of Thesfloly were 
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reckoned the most fiimoiis, and dr 
them of no lionsiderHhle advantage, 
went given by Ihe women to the n 
by the men to llie women, and wen 
violent in their operations as for so 
prive the person who took them, of 
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the only things they relied on for their purpose; 

Ihey called in the productions of the animal and 

mioaral kingdoBW to their aaistsuce ; whan tfainw 
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failed, they roasted an image of wax before the 
fire, representing the object of their love, and as 
this becanne warm, they flattered themselves that 
the j^erson represented by it would be pro[>ortion- 
ally warmed with love. When a lover could ob- 
tain aiiy thing belonging to his mistress, he imag- 
ined it of singular advantage, and deposited in the 
earth beneath the threshold of her door. Besides 
these, they' had a variety of other methods equally 
ridiculous and unavailing, and of which it would 
be trifling to give a minute detail f we shall, there- 
fore, just take notice as we go along, that such of 
either sex as believed themselves forced into love 
by the power of philtres and charms, commonly 
had recourse to the same methods to disengage 
themselves, and break the power of these enchant- 
ments, which they supposed operated involuntarily 
on their inclinations ; and thus the old women of 
Greece, like the lawyers of modern times, were 
employed to defeat the schemes and operations of 
each other, and like them too, it is presumable, 
laughed in their sleeves, while they hugged the 
gains that arose from vulgar credulity. 



POWER OF PHILTRES AND CHARMS. 

I 

The Romans, who borrowed most of their cus- 
toms from the Greeks, also followed them in that 
of endeavoring to conciliate love by the power of 
philtres and charms ; a fact of which we have not 
the least room to doubt, as they are in Virgil and 
some other of the Latin poets so many instances 
that prove it. But it depends not altogether on the 
testimony of the poets : Plutarch tells us, that Lu- 
cullus, a Roman General, lost his senses by a love 
potion ; and CMus Caligula, according to Suetoni- 
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u?, was Ihrovrn iato a 6t of madness by one wbicb 
wna given bim hy hia wife Coisnriia ; Lurretius 
too, acconlini; lo some aulhors, fetl a Eanrllice to 
[he surue fully. The Rurrians, like [be Greeks, 
made iiseof ibese nie[ba(ls moslly in iheir nfialrs of 
gallaiirry and unlawful love ; bu[ in what manner 
tbey addressed tbemselvea lo h lady they intended 
to m'lrry, baa not been handed down to us, and [he 
reason we suppose is, that Ul[le or no courtship , 
was practised among ibemj women bad no dis- 
posing power of themaelTes, to what purpose was 
it then lo apply lo them for their consent? They 
were under perpetual guardianship, and the guar- 
dian liaving sole power of disposing of ihem, it 
was only tieeessary to apply to him. In the Ro- 
man aufhori*, we frequentl/ read of a father, a 
brother, or aguardian, giving hisdaui(hter, his lis- 
ter, or hia ward, in inarringu ; but we do not recol- 
lect one single instance of being told that the Jnietl- 
ded 'bridegroom applied to the lady for her consent; 
a circumstance the more extraordinary, as women 
in the decline of the Roman empire hud arisen in a 
dignity, and even tu a freedom bardly equalled in 
moderu times. 



It has long tieen a common observation among 
inanliind, that love iii the most fruilful source of 
invention ; and that in this case the imagination of 
a woman is still mors fruitful of invenlion anil ex- 
pedient than that of a nmn ; opreeablj to this, we 
are told, that the women ot'the island of Amboyna, 
being closely watched on all occasions, and desti- 
tute of theoftof wrMiDgit^whichjiti other plaeea, 
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the sentiments are conveyed to any distance, ha?e 
methods of making known their inclinations to 
their lovers, and of fixing assignations with them, 
by means of nosegays, and plates of fruit so dis- 
posed, as to convey their sentiments in the most 
explicit manner : by these means their courtship is 
generally carried on, and by altering the disposi- 
tion of symbols made use of, they contrive to signi- 
fy their refusal, with the same explicitness as their 
approbation. In some of the neighboring islands, 
when a young man has fixed his affection, like the 
Italians, he goes from time to time to her door, and 
plays upon some musical instrument ; if she gives 
consent, she comes out to him, and they settle the 
affair of matrimony between them ; if, after a cer- 
tain number of these kind of visits, she does not 
appear, it is a denial ; and the disappointed lover 
is obliged to desist. 

We shall see afterward when we come to treat 
nf the matrimonial compact, that, in some places, 
the ceremony of marriage consists in tying the var- 
ments of the young couple together, as an emblem 
of that union which ought to bind their affections 
and interests. This ceremony has afforded a hint 
for lovers to explain their passion to their mistres- 
ses, in the most intelligible manner, without the 
help of speech, or the possibility of offending the 
nicest delicacy. A lover in these parts, who is too 
modest to declare himself, seizes the first opportu- 
nity he can find, of sitting down by his mistress, 
and tying bis garment to hers, in the manner that is 
practised in the ceremony of marriage : if she per- 
mits him to finish the knot, without any interrup- 
tion, and does not soon after cut or loose it, she 
thereby gives her consent ; if she looses it, he may 
tie it ajrain on some other occasion, when she may 
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LUNO HJIK OP SAXONS AND lAMI^ 

Thb human hair hoc 



ADglo-Sax and Dane* 
considered their hulr as one efth ereatetl pet' 
mdbI beauties, and look great cure lo drcBa it to the 
Utmost advnntHge. Young Indies wore it loose, 
and fowing in ringlets over their ebouldera ; but 
afler marriafle ihey cut it ehorler, lied it up, anil 
coverul it ivilh a head-drass, according to tbe faah- 
ion of l[je timea j but lo have ihe bair rut entirely 
off, was o disgrace of such a nauire, tbat ii was 
even thought a iiurijshincnt not inndequnlu to the 
rritne of nduliery ; ao ereat, ht thB Middle agM, 
wai tbe value set upon Ilie hair by (lolh sexes, that, 
as a piere of the most peculiar niorlificatioii, it was 
ordered by the cauonsof the chureb, that the clergy 
sticiuld keep their hair short, and Dbave the crowu 
oftheirhend; and that they should not, upon any 
pretence whatever, endeavor to keep the part so 
shaved from public view. Many of the clergy of 
these times, nndlog tbeniselves ao peculiarly iiior- 
lified, and iterhaps so easily distinguished from nil 
oiber people by this particularity, as to be readily 
delected when tbey comtnitted any of the follies or 
crimes to wbirfa human nature is in every siiuation 
sometimes lisblV!, endeavored to persuade mankind 
thai long huir was criminal, in order lo reduce the 
wbolu to a similnrjiy with ihemKelves. Atiiongst 
these, St Wulstaii eminently dii-tinguislicd hlms(>lf, 
" He rebuked," »nys William of Malnittbury, " the 
wicked of all ranks with greut boldnuss, but was 
peculiarly severe upon those ivfao were [>rou^^^_ 
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their long liair. WIren any of these -vain people 
bowed their heads before him, to receive his bles- 
sing, before he gave it he cot a lock from their hair, 
with a sharp penknife, which he carried about 
him for that purpose ; and commanded them, by 
way of penance for their sins, to cut all the rest in 
the same manner : if any of them refused to com- 
ply with his command he reproached them for their 
effeminacy, and denounced the, most dreadful judg- 
ments against them. Such, however, was the val- 
ue of their hair in these days, that many rather 
submitted to his censures than part with it ; and 
such was the folly of the church, and of this saint 
in particular, that the most solemn judgments 
were denounced against multitudes, for no other 
crime than not making i^se ^of pen-knives and scis- 
sors, to cut off an ornament bestowed by nature. 



ST. valentine's DAT. 



On St. Valentine's day, it is customary, in many 
parts of Italy, for an unmarried lady to choose, 
from among the young gentlemen of her acquain- 
tance, one to be her guardian or gallant ; who, in 
return for the honor of this appointment, presents 
to her some nosegays, or other triiSes, and thereby 
obliges himself to attend her in the most obsequious 
manner in all her parties of pleasure, and to all her 
public amusements, for the space of one year, when 
he may retire, and the lady may choose another in 
his place. But in the course of this connection it 
frequently happens, that they contract such an in- 
clination to each other, as prompts them to be cou- 
pled for life. In the times of the chivalry, we have 
seen that the men gloried in protecting the women, 
and the women thought themselves safe and happy 



when they obtuined lliat |irolection. It ia probable, 
Ihererore, that this cuacom, though now more on 
afiuir of gallantry than of protectioD, is a relic of 
chivalry still aubsigcing amoDg that roinnnlic and 
aenijinental people. 

Bui the oliEervation nf eome peculiar customs on 
S[ Valentine's ilay is not confined to Italy ; almost 
all Europe has joined in distinguishing il liy aoiue 
pariiculur ceremony. As it always bnppens about 
that time of the year, when the genial iiiHucnceH of 
the Bpring begin to operate, it has been believed by 
the vulgar, that upon il the birds invarinbly choose 
their mates for the ensuing season, [n iniJlBlion, 
iliorefore, of their example, the vulgar of both Bes- 
t's, in many parts of Britain, meet together; and 
having upon alipe nf paper wrote down the names 
olalliheir acquaintances, and put them into two 
different bags, the men drew the female names by 
lot, and iho women the tnale ; the man makes the 
woman who drew his name some trifling prcaem, 
and in the rural guiribol becomes her partner ; and 
she considers him as her sweetlivart, till he is other- 
wise disposed of, or till next Valentine's day pro- 
vide her with another. 



COCttt^ OP LOVB. 






Ik Spain, during the Middle Ages, courts of Lm 
were established. These courts WBre composed .. 
ladies sum moQL'd to meet together, lor the purpose 
of discussing, in the most formal and serious man- 
ner, "beaiiiiful and subtle ijuestiong of lova." 
They decided the predse aroimiit of iuconatancy 
tvhii'h a lady might forgive, without lowering her 
own dignity, provided her lover made certain sup- 
|)licutii)n!i BDU performed certain penances ; itiQJL. 
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took it into solemn consideration' whether a lover 
was justified, under any circunastances, in expres- 
sing the slightest doubt of his lady's fidelity ; they 
laid down definite rules, and ceremonials of behav- 
ior, to be observed by those who wished to be be- 
loved ; and gravely discussed the question whether 
sentiment, or sight, the heart, or the eyes, contrib- 
uted most powerfully to inspire affection. 



IMMODESTY AT BABYLON. 

That modesty and chastity, which we now es- 
teem as the chief ornament of the female character^ 
does not appear in times of remote antiquity to have 
been much regarded by either sex. At Babylon, 
the capital of the Assyrian empire, it was so little 
valued, that a law of the [country even obliged 
every woman once in her life to depart from it. 
This abominable law, which, it is said, was promul- 
gated by an oracle, ordained. That every woman 
should once in her life repair to the temple of Ve- 
nus ; that on her arrival there, her head should be 
crowned with flowers, and in that attire, she should 
wait till some stranger performed with her the rites 
sacred to the goddess of debauchery. 

This temple was constructed with a great many 
winding galleries appropriated to the reception of 
the women, and the strangers who, allured by de- 
bauchery, never failed to assemble there in great 
numbers, being allowed to choose any woman they 
thought proper from among those who came there 
in obedience to the law. When the stranger ac- 
costed the ohject of his choice, he was obliged to 
present her with some pieces of money, nor was 
she at liberty to refuse either these, or the request 
of the stranger who offered them, whatever was the 
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value ofihe money, or however meHH or disagree- 
nble the ilanor. These preliminarieB being seiileil, 
they retired together to fulfil the law, after which 
(lie womnn relumed end ufTered the (toddees Ihe 
encrifice prescribed by cuetom, and then was ut lib- 
erty to return home. Nor was this cuxtom entirely 
confined to the Babylonians ; in Ihe island of Cy- ■ 
prus they sent young nonien at alaied times lo the 
Hea-shore, where they prostituted ihenieelveB to 
Venns, that tliey might be chaste the rest of their 
lives. In iome other courTries, a cennin niiniher 
only were dopmed to prostituiion, as it is supposet), 
by way of a bribe, to in dure the goddeas of debauch- 
ery to save, the reel. 

When a womnn had once entered the temple of 
Venus, ghe wftB not allowed to depart from it till 
afae had fultiiled the law ; snd ii frequently happen- 
ed that those to whom nature hud l)ecn less indul- 
gent than to ulberg, rematiied there a long time be- 
fore any pereon offered to perform with them the 
condition of their release. A custom, we think, B<imo 
limes alluded loin acripiure, and expressly deline- 
ated in the book of Bnruch : " The women also, 
wiih cords about thciii, silting in the ways, bum 
bran for perfume ; but, if any of them, drawn bv 
Bonio ihat passelh by, lie wiih him, she repronchelh 
her fellow thni she was noi though) worthy as her- 
self, Dor her cord broken." Though ibis iiiftimouB 
law was at first strictly observed by all ihe women 
ofBabylon, yecic would seem that, in length of 
lime, they grew ashamed of, and in innny caaes 
dispensed with it ; f»r we are informed that wo- 
men of the superior ranks oflite, who were not 
willing literally to fulfil the liiw, were iillowcd a 
kind of evasion ; they were carrird in litters to the 
gates of iha temple, where, having dismissed all ' 
their attend ania, they entered Btone, presented them- 
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selves before the statue of the goddess, and return- 
ed home. Possibly this was done by the assistance 
of a bribe, to those who had the care of the temple. 



INDECENCY AT ADRIANOPLE. 

In Adrianople and the neighboring cities, the 
women have public baths, which are a part of their 
religion and of their amusement, and a bride, the 
first time she appears there, after her marriage, is 
received in a particular manner. Tha matrons and 
widows being seated round the room, the virgins 
indmediately put themselves into the original state 
of Eve. The bride comes to the door richly dres- 
sed and adorned with jewels ; two of the virgins 
meet her, and soon put her into the same condition 
with themselves; then filling some silver pots with 
perfume, they make a procession round the rooms, 
singing an epithalamium, in which' all the virgins 
join in chorus ; the procession ended, the bride is 
led up to every matron, who bestows on her some 
trifling presents, and to each she returns thanks, till 
she has been led round the whole. We could add 
jnany mor^ ceremonies arising from marriage, "but 
as they are for the most part such as make a part 
of the marriage ceremony itself, we shall have oc- 
casion to mention them with more propriety under 
another head. 
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who well knew bow lod^e liii sword in the I 
faid enemies, to run over ibe crafcgy mount 
wrestle, to nliiy at chess, truce the molionx of the 
eiars, end throw far from him henvy weights, fre- 
queotly shewed his skill in the chamber «rihe dHin- 
BuU, lierore the Icing's lovely daughter ; dL-sirou* of 
Bcquirinn her regsrd, he displayed his dexleriij in 
hunilling his treapons, and the knowledge lie bad at- 
laineil in the sciences be had learned ; at length 
ventured 10 make ihia demand: "Will thou, O 
fair jirincesB, if I may obtain the king's consent, ac- 
cept of me for a husband ?" To which she pru- 
dently replied, " I must not make that choice my- 
self, hut go ihou and ofier the same propo.'^al to my 

The sequel of the story informs us, that Grymer 
Bccorilingly made hispmposal to the kitig, who an- 
swered him in a rage, tbat though he bud learned 
indeeil Co hanitle bis arms, yet as he had never gniii~ 
ed a single victory, nor given a banquet to the 
beasts of the field, he bad no pretenshns to faii 
daughter, and concluded by pointing out in bim.in 
a neighboring kingdom, a hero renowned in arms, 
whom, if he could conquer, the princess Khould be 
given him : tbat on waiting on the princcna to lell 
£er wbv bnd passed, she was greatly agitated, atid 
felt in the tnost sensible niiinner for the wifely of 
har lover, whom she wns afraid her father hud de- 
voted toileath for his prcaumptioo, that she provi- 
ded him with a Euii of impeneiralile armor and a 
trusty sword, with whivii be went, and having slain 
bia adverenry, nnd the most part of his warriurs, 
returned rietorious, and received bera^A^r 
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of his valor. Singular as this method of obtaining 
a fair lady by a price paid in blood may appear, it 
was not peculiar to tne northerns : we have al» 
ready taken notice of the price which David paid 
for the daughter of Saul, and shall add, that among 
the Sacs, a people of ancient Scythia^ a custom 
something of this kind, but still more extraordinary, 
obtained : every youn? man who made his addresses 
to a lady, was obliged to engage her in single com- 
bat ; if be vanquished, be led he^off in triumph, and 
became her husband and sovereign ; if he was con- 
quered, she led him off in the same manner, and 
made him her husband and her 8lav«. 



LAPLAND AND GREENLAND LADY. 

The delicacy of a Lapland lady, which is not in 
the least hurt by being drunk as oAen as she can 
procure liquor, would be wounded in the most sen- 
sible manner, should she deign at first to listen to 
the declaration of a lover ; he is therefore obliged 
to employ a match-maker to speak for him ; and 
this match-maker must never go enapty handed ; 
and of all other presents, that which most infallibly 
secures him a favorable reception is brandy. Hav- 
10^9 by the eloquence of this, gained leave to bring 
the lover along with him, and being, together with 
the lover's father or other nearest-male relation, ar- 
rived at the house where the lady resides, the fa- 
ther and match-maker are invited to walk in, but 
the lover must wait patiently at the door till further 
solicited. The parties, in the mean time, <>pen their 
suit to the other ladies of the family, not forgetting 
to employ in their favor their irresistible advocate 
brandy, a liberal distribution of which is reckoned 
the strongest proof of the lover's affection. When 
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they have all lieen warmed liy ihe lover's hoaaty, 
he is hroughl into l)ie house, pays his com|)limetiU 
W the family, and is desired lo partake of their 
cheer, though at this interview Heldoin indulged 
with a sight of bis miatreBa ; but if he ig, he sa- 
lutes her, and offers her presents of reindeer ekias, 
toni^es, &c. ; all wbioh, while sutroundcd with her 
friends, she pretends to refuse ; but at tha same 
time giving her lover a. signal to go out, she Booa 
steals alter him, and is no more that modest crea- 
ture she affected to appear in company. The lover 
now solicits for the cnmpletion of bis wishes ; if she 
is silent, it is conElrued into consent ; but if she 
throws his presents on the ground with disdain Ihe 
match is broken off forever. 

It is generally observed, that women enter into 
matrimony with more willingness, and less anxious 
care and solicitude, ihan men, for which many rca- 
Bons naturally suggest themselves to the intelligent 
reader- The women of Greenland are however, 
in many cases, an exceplion to this general rule. 
A Greenlander, having fixed his affection, acquaints 
his parents with it ; they acquaint the parents of 
the girl; upon which two female negociators are 
sent to her, who, lest they should shock her delica- 
cy, do not enter directly on the subject of their ein- 
liassy, but launch out in praises of the lover they 
mean lo recommend, of his house, of his furniture, 
and whatever else l)elangB to him, but dwell most 
particularly on his dexterity in catching seals. 
She, pretending to be affronted, runs away, tearing 
the ringlets of her huir as she retires ; after which 
the two females, having obtained a tacit consent 
from lier parents, search for her, and on discovering 
her lurking place, drag her by force lo thefaousb of 
her lover, and there leave her. For some days she 
■its with JighBTclleil hair, wlewt and dejeetw. re- 
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fusing every kind of sustenance, and at last, if kind 
entreaties cannot prevail upon her, is compelled by 
force, and even by blows, to complete the marriage 
witlr her husband. It sometimes happens, that 
when the female match-makers arrive to propose a 
lover to a Greenland young woman, sue either 
faints, or escapes to the uninhabited mountains, 
where she remains till she is discovered and carried 
back by her relations, or is forced to return hy 
hunger and cold ; in both which cases, she previ- 
ously cuts off her hair ; a most infallible indication, 
that she is determined never to marry. 



EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN ASIA AND AFRICA. 

In several of the warmer regions of Asia and 
Africa, the little education bestowed upon women, 
is entirely calculated to debauch their minds and 
give additional charms to their persons. They are 
taught vocal and instrumental music, which they 
accompany with ddlices, in which every movement 
and every gesture ia expressively indecent : but 
receive no moral instruction ; for it would teach 
them that they were doing wrong. This, however, 
is not the practice in all parts of Asia and Africa : 
the women of Hindostan are educated more de- 
cently ; they are not allowed to learn music or 
dancing ; which are only reckoned accomplish- 
ments fit for those of a lower order ; they are 
notwithstanding, taught all the iiersonal graces ; 
an4 particular care is taken to instruct them in the 
art of conversing with elegance and vivacity ; some 
of them are also taught to write, and the generality 
to read, so that they may be able to read the Ko^ 
ran; instead of which they more frequently dedicate 
themselves to tales and romances ; which, painted 
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ill all the lively imagery ol the 'East, seldom fail to 
corrupt the minds of creatures shut up from the 
wnrlil, and consequeutly farming to ihemnelTes 
extravagant and romantic noliuns of all that is 
iransncted id ii. 

In well regulated rsritilieg, women are taught by 
tieari some prayers in Arnbic, which at ceriain 
hours they assemble in a hall to repeat ; never he- 
ing allowed the liberty^ of going to the public 
moaque. They are enjoined always to wash ihem- 
selves before praying; aud, indeed, the virtues of 
cleaidieeas, of chastity, and obedience, are ea 
strongly Hod constantly inculcated on their mi nda, 
that in spite of their general debauchery of mail' 
nera, there are not a fevv among them, who, in their 
common deportment, do credit to the ineiructiona 
bestowed upon (hem ; iior is this much to ba won- 
dered at, when we consider the templing recom- 
pense that is held out to them ; they ore, in pars- 
dis", to flourish forerer, in the vigor of youth and 
bp.iiity ; and however f>ll, or ugly, when they de- 
part ihia life, lire iheri: to be immcdiaiely Iran»- 
formed into all that is fairj nnd all thut is graceful. 



aZLioioira febtivils of the oreeks. 

A CAUSE, which contributed to mahe tlie religiotis 
festivals of the Greeks appear as aniusements and 
diversions, was that ridiculous bufloijnery tlial con- 
stituted so great a piut of them ; it would be tedious 
to enumerate one half of these buffooneries; but let 
a few serve as a specimen. At a festival held in 
honor of Bacchus, the women ran about for a long 
time seeking the god, who, they pretended, had run 
away from uicm : this done, tliey passed thev time In 
proposing riddles and questions to etch trtlwr. tsA 
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laughing at such as could not answer them ; and at 
last often closed the scene with such enormous ex- 
cesses, that at one of these festivals, the daughters of 
Minya, having, in their madness; killed Hippasus, 
had him dressed and served up to table as a rarity. 
At another, kept in honor of Venus and Adonis, they 
beat their breasts, tore their hair, and mimicked all 
the signs of the most extravagant grief, with which 
they supposed the goddess to have been affected on 
the death of her ravorite paramour. At another, in 
honor of the nymph Cotys, they addressed her as the 
goddess of wantonness with many mysterious rites and 
ceremonies. At Corinth, these rites and ceremonies, 
being perhaps thought inconsistent with the character 
of modest women, this festival was only celebrated 
by harlots. Atheneeus mentions a festival, at which 
the women laid hold on all the old bachelors they 
could find, and dragged them round an altar ; beating 
them all the time with their fists, as punishment for 
their neglect of the sex. We shall only mention two 
more ; at one of which, after the assembly had met 
in the temple of Ceres, the women shut out all the 
men and dogs, themselves and the bitches remaining 
in tbe temple all night ; in the morning, the men 
were let in, and the time was spent in laughing toge- 
ther at the frolic. At the other, in honor of Bacchus, 
they counterfeited phrenzy and madness ; and to make 
this madness appear the more real, tliey used to eat 
the raw and bloody entrails of goats newly slauffhter- 
ed. And, indeed, the whole of the festivals of Bac- 
chus, a deity much worshipped in Greece, were cele- 
brated with rites either ridiculous, obscene, or madly 
extravagant There were others,' however, in honor 
of the other ffods and goddesses, which were more 
decent, and had more the appearance of reli- 
gious solemnity, though even in these, the women 
dressed out in all their finery ; and, adorned with 
flowers and garlands, either formed splendid proces- 

15* 
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Bions, or aasiBted in performing 
ral tendency of iriiich was to 



Tbe force of prejudic 
stroiielyiliaii In iLe em 
lavished upoa Lucrecia for laying violeot bands 
upon liereelf, and Virginiua for killing liis onn 
daugliter. Those actions seem to derive alt their 
giory from the revoluiioiiB to which they gave rise, 
astha fomier nccaaioned the abolition of monarchy 
amongst Ibe Romnna, and the latter put an end to 
the arbitrury jwwer of the decemviri. But if wo 
lay aside our prepoaiteasiona for antiquity, and exa- 
mine these acLioNs without prejudice, ne cannot 
but acknowledge, thai they are rather ihe efiectsof 
fauman vFeakneatt and obatioacy than of reiolution 
and luagnanirnity. Luaretia, for fear of worldly 
censure, chose raibor to sabrnjl to the lewd deurei 
of Tarquin, (hen have il thought that iihe bad 
been slabbed in (he etnbraces of a slave ; which 
Hufficienily jiroves ihai all lier boasted virtue waa 
founded upon vanity, and too high a value Tor th« 
opinion of mankind. The younger Pliny, vriib 
greiit reason, prefera to this famed action thni of a 
vvonian of low birlh, whose husband being seized 
with an incurable disorder, cbose rather to perish 
with him than survive bim. The action of Arria 
u iikewLje much more noble, whose husband Pte- 
ttia, being condemned to death, plunged a dagger 
in hcl' breast, and told him, with a dying voice, 
" PtElus, it is not painful." But the death of Lu- 
creiia gave rise to a revolutioo, and it therefore 
became illiutrioua ; though, as St A.uj{tisliiiQ jj 
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observes, it is only an instance of the weakness of 
a woman, too solicitous about the opinion of the 
world, 

Virginius, in killing his daughter, to preserre 
her from falling a victim to the lust of the decemvir 
Claudius, was guiltv of the highest rashness; since 
he might certainly have gained the people, already 
irritated ajB;aiost the tyrant, without imbruing his 
hands in his own blood. This action may indeed 
be extenuated, as Virffinias slew his daughter fVom 
a false. principle of honor, and did it to preserve 
her from what both he and e^e thought worse than 
deatb ; oamely, to preserve her from violation ; 
but though it may in some measure be excused, it 
should not certainly be praised or admired. 



on LOOKING AT THE PIGTUBB OF A BEAUTIFUL 

FESCALfi. 

« 

What dazzUnr beauties etiike'my ravishM eyes, 

And fill my 8001 with pleasore aad surprise ! 

What blooming sweetness smiles upon that face I 

How mild, ^et now majestic eTery grace I 

In those bn^bt eyes watt more than mimic fire 

Benignly shines, and kiedles gay desire I 

Yet chastenM noodesty, fair whitC'robed dauM, 

Triumphant sits to check the rising flame. 

Sere nature made thee her peculiar care : 

Was ever form so ezqnisitelT fair ? 

Tes, once there was a form thus heavenly bright, >. 

But now 't is veil'd in everlasting night ; 

Each glory which that lovely face could boast, 

And every charm, m traceless dust is lost ; 

An unregarded heap of ruin lies 

That form which lately drew ten thousand eyes. 

What once was courted, lov'd, adored, and prais'd, 

Now mingles with the dast from whence 'twas raised. 

No more soft dimpling smiles those cheeks adorn, 

Whose rosy tinctore sham'd the rising morn j 




Nor froni those ruby lips ml 

Nni lilies DD Ihe mowy fnnhead hloii 

AW, all mre crapp'd by death's impiiniBl hue 

Cliarins could not bribe, uar b*auly-s pnviei 

Not all Ihat crowd a( wondrous charms cou 

Their fsir possessor fTam ihe dreary grare. 



Upon I 
If deal 



Ifdeath apnii 

With pining Bickneas 

Blights youth's gi 

AnB lays the bias 

But should these spare, still time creeps on apaca, 

And pluck* with withor'd hand each winning giacs: 

The eyes, lips, cheeks, and bosom he di 



sprinK with lOQ 
ing field of lieaui 



And with an ererlastinc ardor loTed ; 
Would you in wrinkled age, admirers 
ery femele Tirlue dress the mind 
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the soul to charm, 



ir-btuomiDg heau lias shall inspire 
EAsn gen'rous heart with friendship's ncrsil fire ; 
These charms eball neither wither, lade, nor (ly ; 
Pain, sickoGsi, lime, and death, Ihey dare defy, 

'le pale tyrant's hand shall seal your doom, 
- --'--- -- ■■--! lilent ti — ■- 
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And lock your ashes in the silent tomb, 'i 

These beauties shall in riouble lustre rise, ^^^ 

Shine round the soul, and waft it to the skies. ^^^^1 



ART OF DETERMINING 

TS£ JPftBCISB FIGURE, THl DEGBSfi OP BEAUTY, 

THE HABITS, AND THE AGE, 

OP 

# O M E N, 

KOTWITHSTAlTDfire THE AIDS AND DISftUISBS OF 

DRESS. 



OF FfVCEBE. 

External indieations as to figure are required 
chibfly as to the limbs which are concealed li^ 
drapery. Such inilicationB are afforded fay the 
walk, to every careful observer. 

In considering the proportion of the limbs to the 
body — if, even in a young woman, the walk, though 
«otherwi8e good, be heavy, or the fall on each foot 
alternately be sudden, and rather upon the heel, the 
limbs though well formed, will be found to be slen- 
der, compared with the body. 

This conformation accompanies any great pro- 
portional developement of the vital system ; and it 
IS frequently observable in the woman of the Saxon 
population of England, as in the counties of Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, &c. 

In women of thb conformation, moreover, the 
slightest indisposition or debility is indicated by 
a slight vibration of the shoulders, and upper part 
of ^e ohest, at every atap, in waUung. 
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in conHideriiig iA« ftjie or direction of the limb$— 
If, viewed behind, the feet, otevery step, are tbronn 
out backwHrd, and aomewhat laterally, the kneea 
are certainly much inclined inward. 

If, Tie wed in front, the drees, at every step, is 
as ii were, gathered toward the froDt, and then 
toased more or leas to the opposite side, the kneea 
are certainly too much, inchned. 

In conEidering the relative sixe of each prrrtion 
ofthelimbi~^\(,\n the walk, there be a greater 
or less approach to itie marching pace, the hip is 
large ; for we naturalfy employ the joint which ia 
Burrouoded with the most powerful musclea, and 
in any approttch to the march, it is the hip-joint 
which is used, and the knee and ancle-joints which 
remain proportionally unemployed. 

If, in the walk, the tripping pace be used, as in 
an approach to walking on tiptoes, the calf is large ; 
for it la only by the power of ila muecles that, uader 
the weight of the whole body, the foot can be ex- 
tended for this purpose. 

If, in the walk, the fcot be raised in a slovenly 
manner, and the heel he seen, at each step, to lill 
the bottom of the dress upward and backward, 
neither the hjp nor the calfia well developed. 

Even with regard to the parts of the fignro whiclt 
are more exposed to obsBrvaiion by the closer 
adaptation of dress, much deception occurs- It is, 
therefore, necessary to understand the arts em- 
jiloyed for this purpose, at least by skilful women. 

A person having a narrow face, wears a bonnet 
with wide front, exposing the lower part of the 
cheeks. — One having a broad face, wears a closer 
front; and, if the jaw be wide, it is in appearance 
diminished, by bringing the corners of the bonnet 
sloping to the )>oin[ of the chin. 

A person having a long neck has the nech of the 
bonnet descending, the neck of the dreaa rising. 
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and filling more or less of the intermediate space. 
One having a short neck has the whole bonnet 
short and close in the perpendicular direction, and 
the neck of the dress neither high nor wide. 

Persons with narrow shoulders have the shoul- 
ders or epaulets of the dress formed on the outer 
edge of the natural shoulder, very full, and both 
the bosom and back of the dress running in oblique 
folds, from the point of the shoulder to the middle 
of the bust. 

Persons with waists too large, render them less 
before by a stomacher, or something equivalent, 
and behind by a corresponding form of the dress, 
making the top of the dress smooth across the 
shoulders, and drawing it in plaits to a narrow 
point at the bottom of the waist. 
. Those who have the bosom too small, enlarge it 
bv the oblique foldsxof the dress being gathered 
above, and by other means. 

Those who have the lower posterior part of the 
body too flat, elevate it by the top of the skirt being 
gathered behind, and by other less skilful adjust- 
ments, which though hid, are easily detected. 

Those who have the lower piirt of the body too 
prominent anteriorly, render it less apparent by 
shortening the waist, by a corresponding projection 
behind, and by increasing the bosom above. 

Those who have the haunches too narrow, take 
carelnot to have the bottom of the dress too wide. 
Tall women have a wide skirt, or several 
flounces, or both of these: shorter women, a mod- 
erate one, but as long as can be conveniently worn, 
with the flounces, &c., as low as possible. 

OF BEAUTY. 

Additional indications as to beauty are required 
chiefly where the woman observed precedes the 
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observer, and may, by her figure, naturally ami 
reuoRsbly excite bU iaieresl, while at tbe same 
time il would be rude lo [urn and look iu her face 
on pasaing. 

Tbere can, therefore, be no impropriety io ob- 
serving, tbat the conduct oftbose whu may happen 
to meet the women thua preceding, will differ hc- 
conliug to the sex of the {leraoD who meets her. 
— Iflbe person meeting her lie a man, aticl the lady 
observed be beautiful, he will aol only look with an 
expression of pleaxure at her cauDtenance, but will 
afterward turn more or leu completely to aur^y 
her from behind. — If the person ineeling her be a 
woman, the case beconnes more complex. If both 
be either ugly or beautiful, or iflbe person meet- 
ing her be beautiful and the lady ubeerveil be^ ugly, 
tfaeD it is probable, that the approaching person 
may pass by inattentively, casting merely nn in- 
fereDl glance; if, on ibe contrary, the woman 
Dieuling her be ugly, and the lady observed be 
beautifal, ihen the former will examine the latter 
with the severesT scniliny, and if she eeeH features 
and shape without defect, she will instantly fix her 
eyes on the hend-ilrees or gown, in order to find 
some object for censure of the beautiful womnii, 
and for consolation in her own ugliness. 

Thus he who happene lo follow a female may be 
aided In determiuing wbeiher it is worth his while 
to glance at her face in passing, or to devtae other 

Even when ute face is seen, ss in meeting in the 

ihe degree of beauty. This »[ierate«K> powerfully, 
that a correct eslimate of beauty is iwrhnps never 
formed al first, Thix depends on Ihe furma ami 
still more on the colore of dress io relatinn to the 
face. For this reason, It is necefsary to under- 
stand ihe priaciplea according to which colon ara 
employed ai least by skilful women. 
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When it ia the fault o€ n face lo coniam too 
mucli yellow, then yellow around the face is used 
to remove it by contrast, ond lo cause the red and 
blue to predominate. 

When it is the fault of a face to contain too 
much red, then ted around ihe face ia used lo re- 
move by contrast, and lo cause the yellow and 
blue to predominate. 

When it is the fault of n face to contain too 
much blue, then blue around the face is used to 
remove it by coutrast, and to cause the yellow 
aTid red to predominate. 

When ic ia the fault of a face lo contain too 
much yellow and red, then orange is used. 

When ilia the fault of a face to contain too 
much reil and blue, then purple ia itaed. 

When it is the fault of a face too contain too 
much blue and yellow, then green ie used. 

ll is necesaary to observe tliot Ibe linings of 
bonnets reflect their color on the face, and trana- 
parent bonnets transmit that color, and equally 
tinge it. In both these cases, the color emplc^ed 
is no longer that which is ploced around the face, 
and which acts on it by coatrasl, but the opposite. 
Aa green around the face heightens a faint red in 
the cheeka by contrast, so the pink lining of the 
bonnet aida it by reflection. 

Uence linings which reflect, are generally of the 
teiol which is wanted in the face ; and caro ia then 
taken that these linings do not come tuto the di- 
rect view of the observer, and operate prejudicial- 
ly on Ihe face by contraat, overpowering the little 
color which by reflection they should heiehten. 
The fronts of bonnets so lined, therefore, do not 
widen greatly forward, and bring their color into 
contrast. 

When bonnets do widen, iho proper contraai is 
Ufied as a lining; but then it has not a surface 
16 
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much adapted for reflection, oiberwiae it may per- 
forni ibat office, aod injure the complexioo. 

Understanding, then, the applicaiion of these 
color* in a general way, it may be noticed, tlint 
fair fiiires are liy controsi best acted on by liglit 
colors, and ilarli faces by darker colors. 

Dark facea are best affected by darker colors, 
evidinlly because ihey tend to render the complex- 
ion fairer; and fair faces do not require dark col- 
ors, l>ecause the opposition would be too strong. 

Objects which conslituie a backeround to the 
face, or which, on the contrary, reflect their huei 
upon it, always either improve or Injure the com- 
plexion. For this and some other reasons, many 
persons look better at home in their apartments 
than in the streets. Apartments may, indeed, be 
peculiarly calculated to iiuprovc inaivldual com- 
plexions. 



Exiemnl imIlcBtions as to mind maybe derived 
from figure, from gait, and from dress, 

Ab to ligure, a certain symmetry or disproportion 
of pans (eitbef of which depends Immediately up- 
on the locomotive syatem) — or n certain eoimeBH 
or hardness of form (which belonir* exclusively to 
the vital system) — theso reciprocally denocenloco- 
motive symmetry or disproportion — or a vital soft- 
ness or hardneas — or a tnenial delicacy or coarse- 
ness, which will be found also indicated by the 
feBliiresof [hofuce. 

These qunlilies are marked in pnira, as each lie- 
longing lo its respective system ; for, without this, 
there can lie no accurate or useful observation. 

As In gait, that progression ivbicb advances, uil- 
modilied by any lateral movement of the body, or 
any periwndicular rising of the heo^aD^^bi^ 
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belongs exclusively to the locomotive system^^r 
that soft lateral roliiDg of the body^ which belongs 
exclusively to the vital system — or that perpendin 
cular rising or falling of the head at every impulse 
to step, which belongs exclusively to the mental 
system — these reciprocally indicate a correspond- 
ing locomotive, or vital, or mental character, which 
will be found also indicated by the features of the 
face. 

To put to the test the utility of these elements 
of observation and indication, let us take a few 
instances. — If, in any jndividual, locomotive sym- 
metry of figure is combined with direct and linear 
gait, a character of mind and countenance not ab-t 
solutely repulsive, but cold and insipid, is indicated. 
If vital softness of figure is combined, with a gen- 
tle lateral rolling of the body in its gait, voluptuous 
character and expression of countenance are indi- 
cated. — If delicacy of outline in the figure, be com- 
bined with perpendicular risine of the head, levity, 
perhaps vanity, is indicated.— -But there are innu- 
merable combinations and modifications of the 
elements which we have just described. Expres- 
sions of pride, determination, obstinacy, &c., are 
all observable. 

The gaitf however, is often formed, in a great 
measure, by local or other circumstances, by which 
it is necessary that the observer should avoid be-, 
ing misled. 

Dress, as affording indications, though less to be 
relied on than the preceding, is not witnoui its val- 
ue. The woman who possesses a cultivated taste, 
and a corresponding expression of countenance, 
will generally be tastefully dressed ; and the vul- 
gar woman, with features correspondingly rude, 
will easily be seen through the inappropriate mask 
in which her milliner or dressmaker may have in- 
vested her. 
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External iodicatioiis as to the personal habits of 
women are both Dunieraua aDd interesting. 

The habit of child-hearing is indicated by a flat- 
ter breast, a broader back, and thicker CBriilages of 
the bones of the pubis, neccstarily widening the 

The same habit ia also indicated by a iitgb rise of 
the nape of the neck, so that the neck from that 
poiat bends considerably forward, and by an eleva- 
tion whicb is difiused between the neck and shoul- 
ders. These all arise frotn temporary distensions 
of tho trunk in women whose secrolioiia are power- 
ful, from the habit of throwing the shoulders 
backward during pregnancy, and the head agtiia 
forward, to balance ilie abdoniinal wdgbt ; and 
they bestow a character of vitality pecuTiBrly ex- 

The same habit is likewise indicated by an excess 
of that lateral rolling of the body in walking, which 
was already described as connected with voluptuous 
character. This ia a ver^ certain indication, as it 
arises from temporary diatenaions of the pelvis, 
which nothing else caa occasion. As in conse- 
quence of this lateral rolling of the body, and of the 
weight of the body being much thrown forward in 
gestation, the toes are turned somewhat inward, 
tliey aid In the indication. 

The habit of nursing children is indicated, t)oth 
in mothers and nursery- maids, by the right shoul- 
der being larger and more elevated than the left. 

The habits of the seamfitress are indicated by 
the neck suddenly bending forward, and ibe arms 
being, even in walking, considerably bent forward 
folded more or less upward from tho elbows. 
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thickness of the shoulders below, where they 
form an angle with the inner oart of the arm ; 
and, where these habits are or the lowest menial 
kind, the elbows are turned outward, and the 
palms of the hands backward. 

OF AGS. 

External indications of age are required chief- 
ly where the face is veiled, or where the womao 
observed precedes the observer and may reasonably 
excite his interest. , 

In either of these cases, if the foot and . ankle 
have lost a certain moderate pjumpne/ss, and as- 
sumed a certain sinewy or bony appearance, thje 
woman has generally passed the period of yputh. 

If in walking, instead of the ball or outer edge 
of the foot first striking the ground, it is the heel 
which does so, then has the woman in general 
passed the meridiaD of life. Unlike the last indi- 
cation, this 'is apparejpt, however the foot and ankle 
may be clothea. — The reason of this indication in 
the decrease of power which unfits the muscles to 
receive the weight of the body by maintaining the 
extension of the ankle-joint. 

Exceptions to this last mdication are to befo.^nd 
chiefly m women in whom the developments of the 
body are proportionally much greater, either froi», 
a temporary or a permanent cause, than those of 
the limbs, the muscles of which are consequently 
incapable of receiving the weight of the body by 
maintaining' the extension of the anklje-jotnt. 

16» 



THE IDEAL OF FEMALE BEAUTVi J 



VENUS DE MEDICI, 



The Venua de Medici at Florence U the most 






it was BO much n favorite of the Greeks and Romaiw, 
that a. hundred ancient repetitions of this atatue have 
been noticed by travellers. This aiolue is said to 
have been found in tlie forum of Octavia at Rome. 
It repreeents woman at Lhat age wheu every beauty 
has iuBt been perfected. 

" The Venua de Medici at Florence," says a dis- 
tinguished writer, " is like a rose which, after a 
beautiful daybreak, expands its leaves to the first ray 
of the sun, and represents that age wheu the limbs 
assume a more finished form and the breast begins to 
develop itself 

The size of the head is sufficiently small to leave 
that predominance to the vital organs in the chest, 
which, BB already said, makes the nutritive system 
peculiarly that of woman. This is the first and most 
striking proof of the profound knowledge of the artist, 
the principles of whose art taught him that a vast 
head is not a constitaent of female beauty. In men- 
tioning the head it is scajcely possible to avoid noti- 
cing iKe rich curls of hair. 
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The eyes next fix our attention by their soft, 
sweet, and glad expression. This is produced with 
exquisite art To give softness, the ridges of the 
eyebrows are rounded. To give sweetness, the un- 
der eyelid, which I would call the expressive one, is 
slightly raised. To give the expression of gladness 
or of pleasure, the opening of the eyelid is duninish- 
ed, in order to diminish, or partially to exclude, the 
excess of those impressions, which make even plea- 
sure painful. Other exquisite details about those 
eyes, confer on them unparallelled beauty. Still, this 
look is far from those traits indicative of lasciviotis- 
ness, with which some modem artists have thought to 
characterize their Venuses. 

Art still piofounder was perhaps shown in the 
configuration of the nose. The peculiar connexion 
of this sense with love was evidendy well understood 
b^ the artist. Not only is smell peculiarly associated 
with love, in all the higher animals> but it is asso- 
ciated with reproduction in plants, the majority of 
which evolve delicious odors only when the flowers 
or organs of fructification are displayed. Connected, 
inde^, with the capacity of the nose, and the cavi- 
ties which open into it, is the projection of the whole 
middle part of the face. 

The mouth is rendered sweet and delicate by the 
lips being undeveloped at their angles, and by the 
upper lip continuing so, for a considerable portion of 
its length, if expresses love of pleasure by the cen- 
tral development of both lipd, and active love by the 
especial development of the lower lip. By the 
slight opening of the lips, it expresses desire. 

These exquisite details, and the omission of noth- 
ing intellectually expressive that nature presents, 
have led some to imagine the. Venus de Medici to be 
atx>rtrait In doing so, however, they see not the 
profound calculation for every feature thus embodied. 
More strangely still, they forget the ideal chanicter 



of the whole : the notion of thia ideal hca£ being too 
HDlalt, ia eepecially op^scd to auch an opinion. 

Withal, the look ia Hmorou^ nnd languishing, 
without being laaoivioiia, and ia as powerfnlly mark- 
ed by guy coquetry, bb by charming innocence. 

The young neck is eJ«)UiaiteIy formed. Ita beau- 
tiflit cuivea ahow a thouaand capabilltiea of niotion; 
and its admirably -calculated awel! over tlm organ of 
voice, rcaults fronn, snd nurks the struggling exprea- 
eion of still mysterious love. 

With regard to the reat of the figure, the admirable 
farm of the miinim», which, without being too large, 
occupy the boaom, riae irom it with various curves on 
every side, and all terminate in their apices, leaving 
the inferior part in each precisely as pendent aa 
gravity demands ; the flexile waist gently tapering 
little ferlher tliati the middle of the trunk ; tlie lower 
portion of it beginning grudually to swell out higher 
even than the umbilicus ; the gradual ciipaiision of 
the hauucheB,tlioae expressive characteristics of the 
female, indicating bX pnce her fitnesa for the olGce of 
generation and tljat of parturition — eipaneiona which 
increase till they leacli their greatest extent at the 
superior part ofthethigha; the fulness behind their 
upper part, and on each aide of the lower part of the 
spine, commencing as high as the waist, and termi- 
nating in the still greater awell of the distinctly- sepa- 
rated hips; the flat eipanae between these, and 
immediately over the fissure of the hlpa, relieved by 
a conaiderable dimple on each side, and caused by 
the elevation of all the aurrounding parta ; the fine 
Bwell of the broad abdomen which, soon reaching 
its greatest height immediately under the umbilicus, 
slopes neatly to the mons veneris, but, nntrow at its 
upper part, expands more widely as it descends, 
while, throughout, it is laterally distinguished by a 
gentle depreasion from the more muscular parta on 
the,aidea ofthe pelvis; the beantiful elevalilon of Uw 
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noons veneris ; the contiguous elevation of the thighs 
which, almost at their commencement rise as high as 
it does ; the admirable expansion of these bodies in- 
ward, or toward each other, by which they almost 
seem to intrude upon each other, and to exclude each 
from its respective place ; the general narrowness of 
the upper, and the unembraceable expansion of the 
lower part thus exquisitely formed ; — all these admira- 
ble characteristics of female form, the mere existence 
of which in woman must, one is tempted to imagine, be 
even to herself, a source of inefiable pleasure — these 
constitute a bein^ worthy, as the personification of 
beautjr, of occupy m? the temples of Greece ; present 
an object finer, alas! than nature seems even capable 
of produ<^ing ; and offer to all nations and ages a theme 
of admiration and delight 
Well might Thomson say : — 

** So stands the statue that enchants the world, . 
So bending tries to veil the matchless boast, 
The mingled beauties of exulting Geeece." 

And Byron, in yet highc r strain : — 

" There, too, the goddess loves in stone, and fills 
The air around with beauty ^ 

within the pale 
We stand, and in that form and face Dehold 
What Mind can make, when Nature's self would fail ; 
And to the fond idolaters of old 
Envy the innate flash which such a iou\ could mould. 

We gaze and turn away, and know not where. 
Dazzled and drunk with beauty, till the heart 
Reels with its fulness ; there— forever there — 
Chained to the chariot of triumphal Art, 
We stand as captives, and would not depart.'' 



THE FIRST KISS QF LOTS* 

BY LORD BTBON. 

A VAY with those fictiont of flimsY romance I 
Those tissues of falsehood which folly has wove ! 

GiTe me the mild beam of the soul-hreathing gUoce, 
Or the rapture which dwells on the first kiss of loYe. 

Ye rhymers, whose bosoms with phantasy glow, 

Whose pastoral passions are made for the grove, 
From what blest inspiration your sonnets wouhd flow, 

Could you ever have tasted the first kiss of love ! 

* 

I '^ate you, ye cold compositions of art : 

Though prudes may conde:im me, and bigots reprove, 
I court the efiusions that spring from the heart 

Which throbs with delight to the first kiss of love. 

Oh ! cease to afiirm that man, since his birth. 
From Adam till now, has with wretchedness strove 5 

Some portion of paradise still is on earth, 
And Eklen revives in the first kiss of love. 

.When age chills the blood, when our pleastires are past- 
For years fleet away with the wings of the dove — 

The dearest remembrance will still be the last, 
Our sweetest memorial the first kiss of love. 



THE DEATH O'P CLEOPATRA. 

See Frontispiece. 

TriK Princess of antiquity, most renowned for her 
personal charms, was in her unrivalled beauty, her 
mental perfections, her weaknesses^ and the unhappy 
conclusion of an amorous existence the counterpart 
of the most beautiful queen of later times, the unfor" 
tunate Mary of Scotland. 

Cleopatra was the daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, 
king of Egypt She was early given to wife to her 
own brother, Ptolemy Dionysius, and ascended the 
throne conjointly with him, on the death of their 
father. It was doubtless the policy of tlie kingdom 
thus to preserve all the royal honors in one family 
— the daughter being the queen, a^ well as the 
son king of the country. Bnt her ambitious and 
intriguing spirit, restrained by no ties of reciprocal 
love to her husband, who was also her brother, sought 
for means to burst a union at once unnatural and 

falling: and the opportunity at length arrived, 
ulius Csesar, the conqueror of the world, having 
Eursued the defeated Pompey into Egypt, there be- 
eld Cleopatra in the zenith of her beauty ; and he 
before whose power the whole world was kneeling, 
prostrated himself before a pretty woman. The 
following is the account of her first introduction to 
CflBsar, as ^iven by the historian. It shows that she 
had no maidenly scruples as to the mode of attain- 
ing her ends. 

Her intrigues to become sole monarch, had made 
her husband-brother banish her from the capital. 



ITearing of the arrival of Ceeaar, she got into a small 
boat, Willi only one ni&le friend, ojid in the dusk of the 
evening made for tlie palace where Cmsar as well 
as her husband lodged. As she eaw it difficult 
to enter it undiscovered hy iier husband's friends, 
she rolled heiaelf up in a carpet. Her companion 
tied her up at full length like a bale of goods, and 
carried her in at the galea to Csaar's apartments. 
This stratagem of hers, which was a strong proof of 
her wit and ingenuity, ia said to have liist opened 
her way to Ciesar's heart, and her conquest advanced 
rapidly by the charins of her Hpoech and peraon. The 

Cnius of Shakapeare has well depicted tlie power of 
r beauty at this time. He makes her to say, at a 
later period of life, when chagrined at the expected 
desertion of another lover, — 

" Broad-rromed Cibbsf I 
When ihou wnst hero above the ground,! was 
A mortal for a monarch : And great Poinpey 
Would (land, nnd mako his ayes grow In my browi 
Tliere would he 6x hiB longing gnie, and die 
Wiih looking on hi« lire." 

But Cleopatra, who was not less remarkable for hei 
cunning than for her beauty, knowing that Ctesar was 
resolved to be gratified at whatever cost, determined 
llmt the prico should be a round one : the terms of 
bis admiaaion to her arms, were that Cssar ahould 
expel her brother from the kiugdom, and give the 
crown to her; which Coesar complied with. Cleopa- 
tra had ason by Cesar, called Ctesarion. 

In the civil wars which diatracted the Roman em- 

S're after the death of CiesBr, Cleopatra supported 
rutus, against Antonj' and Octaviua. Antony, in 
his expedition to Parthia, summoned her lo appeu 
before hinu She arrayed herself in tlie most mu- 
nificent apparel, and appeared before her judge in ific 
moat captivating attire. Though somewhat older 
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than when she drew Csesar to her arms, her charms 
were still conspicuous ; 

" Age could not wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety. Other women cloy 
The appetite they feed. But she made hungry 
Where most she satisfied." 

Her artifice on this occasion succeeded ; Antony he- 
came enamoured of her, and puhlicly married her, 
although his wife tlie sister of Octayius wajs living. 
He ^ve Cleopatra the greater part of the eastern 
provinces of the Roman empire. This behaviour 
was the cause of a rupture between Octavius and 
Antony ; and these two celebrated generals met in 
battle at Actium, where Cleopatra, ty flying with 
sixty sail of vessels, ruined the interest of Antony, 
and he was defeated. Cleopatra had retired to * 
Egypt, where soon after Antony followed her. An- 
tony stabbed himself upon the false infonnation that 
Cleopatra was dead ; and as his wound was not mor- 
tal, he was carried to the queen, who drew him up by 
a cord from one of tfa^ windows of the monument, 
where she had retired and concealed herself. 

Antony soon after died of his wounds, and Cleopa- 
tra, after she had received pressing invitations from 
Octavius, and even pretended declarations of love, 
destroyed herself by the bite of an asp, not to fall 
into the conque^r's hands. She haa previously 
attempted to stab herself, and had once made a reso- 
lution to starve herself. But the means by which 
she destroyed herself, is said to produce the easiest 
of deaths : the Asp is a small serpent found near the 
river Nile, so delicate that it may be concealed in a 
^f^ ; and when presented to the vitals of the body, its 
bite is so deadly as to render medical skill useless, 
while at the same time it is so painless, that the vie- 
Jim fancies herself dropping into a sweet slumber, 
instead of the arms of aeaui. So Cleo^tnu^ ^bi\& 
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she is applying Ihe venomous reptile to her bosom, 
(as represeniea in the Fronliapiace,) is anppoaed I 
use langunge like the foil owing,— 



That tucks llic i 






Thus, after having chained in her embrace t . 

gTBateBt generals that the Roman ompire hid (wodn- 
ced, Julius CiP.aar and Mark AdIod;, at the periods 
when they were respectively arlitera of the world's 
fate, perished Cleopatra by her own hand. 

Cleopatra was a voluptuous and extravaeanl wo- 
man, and in one, of the feasts she ^ve to Anlony at 
Alexandrirt, she melted pearls into her drink to render 
the entPrtainmenl more sumptuous and expensive. 
She was fond of appearin;; dressed as a goddess ; and 
she advised Antony tu m&ko war against thcrichest na- 
tions, to support her debaucheries. Her beauty hu 
been greatly commended, and her mental perfections 
80 liielily celebrated, that she has been described as 
capable of giving audience to the ambasHadors of 
seven dilferent nations, and of speaking their various 
languages as fluently as her own. 

How vain are tlie possessions of beauty, poweri 

ind mental accomplish me nLi, if to ihase 

t united virtuous principles. All history, as 

well as all experience, is full of examples calculated 

to impress Ihe great lesson itiat 




AN ESSAY ON MATRIMONY. 



Socrates, being asked, whether it were better 
for a n^an to marry, or to remain single, replied, — 
^ Let him do either, he will repent of it" 

The philosopher spoke * like an oracle,' leavinff the 
world as much in the dark as to his views « of the 
comparative advantages of matrimony and celibacy, 
as they could have been before. But a vast majori^ 
of men have chosen, since thejr must repent of one 
or the other, to repent of marrying, deeming perhaps 
that (his repentance is " the repentance tokiai needdh 
not to be repented of,^^ 

We shall conclude our little treatise on ^ the sex," 
with a few remarks on the subject of — we were 
about to say — Happiness, — but as we are content 
that every married man and woman should judge for 
themselves as to the happiness of the married state, 
we will simply style it an Essat on JMatrimont. 

No event is more important, and none is conducted, 
on many occasions, with less prudence, than Mar- 
riage. Providence has allowed the passions to exer- 
cise a powerful influence in this matter, otherwise 
the cares and anxieties with which it is attended 
would deter most persons from launching their bark 
of earthly happiness on the great ocean of matrimo- 
ny. But too frequently the passions are the onl^ 
guide, and these stimulate to bewilder : they exhibit 
pleasing and attractive imagery, and then Uiq posses- 
sion destroys the bliss. 
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' Love ia aDleisinp- but escitinff nasBion. The eve 
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a pleasing but esciting pasBion. The eye 
^ id by form, maniiors, and the expression of 
the featurea, the ears by niusical language, and the 



iraaginaiion paints future joys ; ail of which c 
hule to one great principle, that of receiving happL- 
nesB from those we love, and evincing lovo for those 
from whom we derive our happineaa. As the crystal 
streams are absorbed by the sun, and distributed aa 
hrilliant clouds in the heavens, and then fall and run 
in their accustomed channels, and thus the rivers 
supply the clouds, and the vapnra the rivera, so is tlie 
interchange between love and happiness. This will 
agree with the opinion that love may be occasioned 
suddenly, because enjoyment is expected ; or it may 
arise graduiilly, because the unsittractiveness which 
first existed, may be succeeded by attraction. 

There was no appointment by nature of particular 
peraona for each other ; h'lt we may expect among a 
greiit viriety of occurrences to meet with some sin- 
gulirr and astonishing coincirlencea. Human beings 
appi' tr to be left In this rf^'jiect, as in many others, 
to their own judgment. If they act discreetly, they 
enjoy the comfort of it ; but if otherwise, they bring 
upon themaelves a disadvantage. 

The happiness arising from an union depends 
chiefly on the character of the persona who are con- 
cerned in it If men and women were as consistent 
and virtuous aa they should be, the connubial bond 
would be soft and pleasa.nt ; but as these efiecTs do 
not always arise, where is the fault? Which is 
better, or more worthy, tJie male or the female sex ? 
This is rather a difficult question ; and let the palm 
of superior merit be awarded to either, the imputa- 
tion of prejudice would be connected with the deci- 
sion. But fortunnlely tliere is little difference : one 
varies from the other in particular qualities ; but if 
the aggre^te of merit be taken in each, t!ie oraounl 
will not differ much. Eiliication forms the p-'—i— *' 
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variation : men are instructed in the more active and 
laborious employments, women in the more sedentary 
and domestic. Dr Southey says, that " if women are 
not formed of finer clay, there has been more of the 
dew of heaven to temper it" Richard Flecknoe, a 
contemporary with Dry den, observes of the female 
sex, — " I have always been conversant with the best 
and worthiest in all places where I came ; and amongf 
the rest with ladies, in whose conversation, as in an 
academy of virtue, I learnt nothing but goodness, 
aad saw nothing but nobleness." It must be granted, 
that women in general possess more of the sweetness 
and softness of human nature, while men are en- 
dowed with more vigorous virtues ; women are gift- 
ed with more fortitude, and men with more 
valor. 

Jeremy Taylor says, — "Marriage hath in it the 
labor of love, and the delicacies of friendship ; the 
blessings of society, and the union of hands and 
hearts." 

Cowper .has also alluded to the advantages of a 
matrimonial settlement, — 

<* O friendly to the best pursuits of man. 
Friendly to thought, to virtue, and to peace, 
Domestic life in rural pleasure passM. ** 

Marriage is frequently an union of interest : the 
happiness of one is made a source of enjoyment to 
the other. It is forlife^ because it is most agreeable 
with the inclination of mankind that frienikhip, es- 
teem and love should be permanent In this instance 
a continuance of the union constitutes no small part 
of the bliss. The expectation of a durable connec- 
tion makes men careful, otherwise they would marry 
and unmarry every week. There is, by the, arrange- 
ment of the Almighty, a comparative power or influ- 
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ence vested in the man, because, agreeably with all 
good government,^ 

" Sane are, aci must ba, grentcr than llie rasl ;" 

but tlicii, aa Dr Beattie obaeirea, " tlie superiority 
vested by law in tlie mnn is compcnsntoJ to the 
woman by that superior complaisaDce whicb is paid 
Ihem by every man who aapirea to elegance of 
manners." And besides tbis, the husband has fre- 
quently the ntiminal, wliile the wife baa the actual 
power: — 

" Like 09 Iho holme dolh rule ihe ahJppo," 
soahe rcLiiktes all the household a&aira. Thii is 
proper, when the husband allows it; and he ought to 
do so, when hia wife is capable of managing these 
things ; but when the innlinationa of his Eve run 
perveraely, when be is conscious that be htM reowtii 
on hia aide, and slie only folly, aiid yet he is vacilla- 
ting and yielding, he is unmanly and inconsistent; 
he sacrifices future happiness to present peace. Ev- 
ery wiiman, it must be granted, is not a sensible one; 
and "there is nothing," as Lord Uurleigh observed to 
his eon, " more fulsome than a she fools." If Socm^ 
tea had properly controlled his Xantippe before her 
disorder had increased beyond cure, it would have 
contributed to her happiness and his own. Prince 
Eugene observed, on one occasion, rather satirically, 
that love was a mere auiusement, and calculated for 
nothing more than to enlarge the infitLence of llie 
woman, and abridge the power of the man. Gold- 
smith's Hermit sail! to his lovely visiter, — 



" A nd love ii aiiU sn emptier wondt 

Themoclprn fair one's jest; 

On eartb unreenr or only fbund 
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principle, if it be properly regulated. Among mar- 
ried persons there 'ought to be as much love as 
would induce either to yield in trifling matters; 
and there ought to be as much reason as would 
enable both to act correctly. Matrimony should 
be something like the union df the ivy and the 
oak : the latter is firm, and capable of supporting 
its more tender companion ; the ivy, however, 
must follow in some measure the humors and wind- 
ings of the oak; but they grow together, and the 
longer they continue the more closely they are uni- 
ted. Tliere have been many instances of great at- 
tachment Porcia, the wife of Brutus, when she 
heard of her husband's death swallowed burning coals 
that she might go with him. Alceste, wife of Adme- 
tus king of Thessaly, sacrificed herself for the safety 
of her husband. This monarch was ill ; and when 
the oracle was consulted, it was declared that he 
would not recover except some friend would die for 
him ; and as no one else would do so, the wife 'hero- 
ically drank a cup of poison. Paulina the wife of 
ISeneca in his old age, was young, beautiful, and 
accomplislied ; and she was so much attached to her 
husband, that when the veins of Seneca were opened 
by the command of Nero, she caused her own to be 
cut, that she might also bleed to death. When 
Conrad III. had taken the town of Winsberg in 
Bavaria, he allowed only the women to go out ; but 
they had leave to carry with them as much as they 
pleased. They loaded themselves, therefore, with 
their husbands and children, and brought them all 
out on their shoulders! When love is genuine; 
when professions are sincere, and the practice agree- 
ble therewith ; when health is enjoyedi and as many 
comforts as are necessary for this life ; when children 
grow up in vigor, good behaviour, and mental^ im- 
provement ; when old age is solaced by the company 
of each other, and the kind attention of dau^UtiexA^zo^^ 
sons; then matrimony Isa caxi&Q oi\«L\f^\^\««&- 
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But if all tliese enjoyments were the lot of every 
married person, men would beuomo too much con- 
tented with the preeent life^ and they would scarcely 
think, 08 they sail on smoothly, of the haven, fof 
which 111 ey are bound. Jlesides, the fascinations of 
dumestic life would attract them from many duties 
which they owe to their fellow creatures. There are 
then many disadvantagiss connected with matriiuony. 
There is so much ignorance, perverseness, undue 
inclination for power, disposition to contradict, anger, 
jealousy, hatred, and vcrstttility among' human beioes 
that many unpleasant orcurrences will necessarily 
arise, and especially in the mairiag^ state, becBUse 
here most of these feelings are brought into action, 
and are most sensibly felt by tliose who are subject 
to their influence. He that paints the experience of 
human life in brilliant colors only gives b tiatteriuz 
and deceptive representation, — he may juat as well 
pretend tnat the heavens are always cloudless. Peo- 
ple soon discover that there are sorrows in the world 
as well as joys, unpleasant as well as pleasant events; 
hence arises the advantag'e of examining, of pointinff 
out, and endeavoring to avoid " the ills which flesh is 
heir to." The perpetuity of n)BrriQee,'inder pleasing 
circumBtances, is its moat lovely cTiaracter; but the 
same peculiarity, under a different aspect, is its prin- 
cipal source of misery. It is too frequently a state 
of bondage, " which tnouBanda once fast-chained to 
quit no more." But what exists, and cannot b« 
removed, should always be home as patiently an 
possible ; and thus we may keep a cheerful heart, 
when anotlier, less prudent, would be gloomy. Be- 
sides, an ill temper makes every condition of life un- 
happy ; a cheerfiil dispoaition will throw a g'leam of 
sunshine over the scenery ol'a November day. Some 
people, very foolishly, make tliemselves uneasy be- 
cause tliey are bound. Sir Jonah Barrlngton seema 
to think it a natural pro-i)en«ity. He says, — "The 
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moment any two animals, however fond before, are 
fastened together hj a chain they cannot break, they 
begin to quarrel without any apparent reason, and 
peck each other solely because tney cannot get loose 
again." But it must be remembered that people en* 
ter into marriage with a knowledge of the permanen- 
cy of the union, and perhaps thejj^ seldom repent, ex- 
cept they had been deceived ; and this we may hope 
would tiot occur frequently. After the Romans had 
introduced a law of divorce, no respectable person, 
for the space of forty years, availed himselr of it. 
Divorcement was much practised among the Jews, 
and was productive of p^at evil. One of the Jewish 
doctors asserted, that if a man beheld a woman who 
was handsomer than his wife, he might put away his 
wife and marry her ; and thus all the wives in Judea, 
except Jthe handsomest, might have been divorced. 
Josephus observes, on one occasion, very coolly, — 
"About this time I put away my wife, who had 
borne me three children, not being pleased with her 
manners." 

One cause of unhappiness in a married state, is too 
little affection; and iu other instances, although aflfec- 
tion may be possessed, it is not shown. Montesquieu 
observes, " tnat women commonly reserve their love 
for their husbands until their husbands are dead." 
Sometimes a mortal hatred springs up, which induces 
a man, like Henry VIII., to cause the murder of those 
whom he has sworn to love and preserve ; or a woman, 
like Livia, to poison her husband. Not only is a 
great dissimilarity of rank and condition a cause of 
dislike, but a great variation in age is frequently the 
cause of distrust and unhappiness. The proportion 
which Aristotle suggests (a man of thirty-seven to a 
woman of eighteen,) may be appropriate in one res- 
pect, t^ut it IS objectionable in others. The life of 
the female is just as long as that of the male ; and * 
the union of middle age and youth, where the one is 
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twice as old aa the other, will not nlways allow u 
I iiniforrnit; of reeling^ ajid disposition. The cage of 

Seneca [to which we have alluded,) and that of Sir 
1; Matthew Hale, are exceptions. Youth ia generally 

i g^y^ thoughtleaa, and fnvolous ; but life, in more ad- 

H vanced periods, in sober, thoughtfui, and dignified. 

y A husband should not be- deemed a teacher or guar- 

L dian for the wife ho mucli aa a companion ; and tlie 

f wife should not be considered as guardian for the 

i' husband : there ought to be a mutual sympathy, and 

I in moat respects an equality of influence. 

. Jealousy is a passion which allows the hapless 

Ceesor to enjoy neither rest nor confidence. It is 
, lently the companion of love. Shakspcare says, 



When this principle obtaina posaeBsion of the brewt, 
it deatroys the health and spirits : the etreaiiss which 
gladden the heart become corrupted, and productive 
of rage and melancholy. Jealousy is like the snake 
which insidiously entwines itself around its victim; 
or like the bohun upB,a of Java, which diHuses death. 
The bright beams of hope, which cheered the posses- 
sor, and carried his vision to distantdays and distant 
scenes of enjoyment, are al! eclipsed by this pillar of 
darknesa. Moliere the poet was endowed with an 
eminent genius — he was esteemed as the first wit in 
Europe ; but his wife was faithless, and no enjoyment, 
or success, or honor could traaquilli^e his mindi and 
make iiim happy. The attractions of youth and 
beauty will sometimes excite an illicit passion, but 
the indulgence of this feeling is the patJi lo anxiety 
and degradation. The female may be less faulty ; 
but she will be the greater sufferer ; for, with regard 
to her lawful companioit, confidence is changed to 
timidity, iove to hypocrisy, and s -—'^— -■'■-- — 
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meats her, lest accident or malice should discover 
her imprudence. How dearly is the pleasure of a 
moment procured when it is purchased by years of 
unhappiness ! On the other hand, it is extremely un- 
reasonable for some persons to indulge as they do, 
their natural disposition of suspicion, and thus make 
others unhappy. Where virtae only exists, it is a 
most grievous hardship that the possessor should be 
subject to the penalty of vice. Nothing should be 
made with more caution than a decision m which the 
innocent may receive the odium which belongs to the 
guilty. 

Sometimes the worst sort of accomplishments are 
brought by a lady into the marriage state : she may 
be capable of sinking admirably, of dancing, of 
painting, of performmg skilfully on the harp or piano, 
of making ingenious trinkets and ornaments; all this 
may be well enough for an unmarried lady, but of 
what use are thev in a state of matrimony ? It is 
true, that if she be favored with a handsome fortune, 
she may indulge herself agreeably with her inclina- 
tion, and employ others to manage her household 
afiairs ; but not many are thus situated ; and, even in 
this case, there are duties Which belong to the wife, 
in regard to her husband and children, which would 
occupy pretty much of her time. It is still worse if 
she be fond of dissipation,— of routs, balls, and public 
amusements ; if she fly abroad in pursuit of a phantom 
while domestic enjoyment is neglected. A good 
wife will endeavor to make herself happy at home, 
and she will try to make all at home happv: she 
should endeavor to make the pathway of life cheerful 
by her smiles and attention, so that her husband may 
be delighted with his dwelling, and find it his happieft 
place ; and that the children may be regulated with 
all necessary care. 

A good tem^r is essential for matrimonial hapjiii- 
nees. An habitually irritable or gloomy dispoeition 
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IB B source of misery to tlie posseaaor and to others. 
A dark and murky cave could as well throw 



cheerful lustre, as a surly person commutiicste hap- 
pinesH to tliose around him. Obstinacy must Dot Se 
indulged by either party; for, as the bond of union 
cannot be easily broken, if one be perverse the other 
must bend. If two trees be bound ti|,'hUy togetlier, 
and both be stiff, the cords will probably break; if 
not in) mediately, they will when the cords become 
weaker: and thus with regard lo matrimony, what 
God has joined together, Uiu perversity of human be- 
ings will put asunder. Obstinacy in trifling matters 
in the marriage state is an evideuce of little love 
and a bad heart; but if trifling matters appear im- 
portant, and the eaimng of every point be as the tak- 
ing of a citadel, Uio person is wrong in his judgment; 
he ia ioaane, or partially so. Many worthy women 
have been cureed with worthless husbands; but, un- 
fortunately, the grievances of the female sex have 
been less frequently known than those of die men; 
for women are not authors, and men are frequently 
ho; consequently, in all estimates of the cocnparadve 
merit of the sexes, it moat be remembered that more 
has been said on the one side than on the other. 
Home, however, is the castle of the wife, if she be a 
good one ; here she keeps her permanent abode, a- 
greeably with the injunction of St. Paul, The hns- 
hand is absent the principal part of his time, may 
there not therefore, on some occ&sions, be too great 
an inclination in the lady to consider herself as the 
governor of the establishment, while the husband 
may be deemed a visile' r, rather than the master? 
This would not arise in the breast of an amiable and 
affectionate wife, but it ha« aoinetimes arisen; for, 
unfortunately, all wives have not been good ones. 
Jerome Cardan was so unfortunate as to have a wife 
who was proverbial for Lor ill temper and arbitrary 
conducL John Knox said of Lord Erskine, " He 
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has a ve^ Jezebel to his wife.'* Salmasius, the op- 
ponent or Milton, was made perpetoally mieasy by a 
similar thorn. The unfortunate husband was a 
Frenchman, and Milton said (as Dr Johnson observes,! 
"Tu ea Gallus, et, ut aiunt, nimium gallinaceus." 
Milton himself seems to have suffered from a similar 
cause, for he evinces so much hostility to the female 
sex, that no other reason would so naturally account 
for it He exclaims, 

« O why did God, 
Creator wise, that peopled highest Heaven 
With spirits masculine, create at last 
This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
Of nature, and not fill the world at onee 
With men and angels without feminine?" 

Milton adds a great deal more, which, if he had a 
high opinion of woman, even his anxiety to make his 
character of Adam consistent would not have de- 
manded. An amiable temper on the part of a wife, 
with her own natural softness, and an inclination to 
yield in unimportant matters, will not only increase 
love, but power ; for in this respect, agreeably to the 
opinion of Prince Eugene, love is power. 

Marriage is sometimes made a matter of mere 
convenience ; people enter into it with as much in- 
difference as they would into any other speculation, 
and when one companion dies they take another. In 
the book of Tobit we have an account of Sara, the 
daughter of Raguel, who had been favored with seven 
husbands, whom '' Asmodeus the evil spirit had kill- 
ed." Love must be exceedingly pliable, it must be 
love to man, •and not to a man, that would suffer a 
woman to transfer her affections seven times. It 
would be a ludicrous occurrence, if, upon any partic- 
ular occasion, a man's three or four wives, or a iro- 
man's three or four husbands, should ^ burst their 
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ceremeDts," and visit their former dwelling. What 
aHtonisbnieDt! What uplifVed lianda and distended 
eyebalk ! What Bpeechlessnesa and violent speech- 
es, — reproaches and animositiea ! When ihe Duke 
of Rutland was Viceroy of Ireland, Sir John Hamilton 
attended one of hia Grace's levees. " This is timely 
rain," said the Duke," "it will brinp every thinfr 
above ground." — "I hope not, my Lord," replied Sir 
John, "for I have three wives there." Marriage may 
be well extended to two wives and two husbands ia 
succesalon; this, in some casea, is necessary; but 
when it goes to three or four it is objectionable. The 
man who moves from piece, sometunea living here 
and sometimes there, will never gain a pure and ar- 
dent love of home ; by the same rule, a auccession of 
wives will only induce an Imbitual or mechanical 
regard to the wife for the time being ; in the same 
wny as ipyaltymaybe transferred from one aovereign 
to another. Besides, a fainily with different degrees 
of relationship and with different interesta is formed, 
and thia contributes nothing towarda domestic Iran- 
quillity. There mity be some particular cases in 
which tlie evils to which, we have alluded may not 
arise ; theae may be deemed exceptions. 

There are some aorrowa peculiar to BBtrimony ; 
and some whiclt, though they fall on other conditions 
of life, are felt more heavily when tliey intrude them- 
selves within the boundary of connubial love. Pov- 
erty and sicltueas are more grievous evils under cti- 
cumalances of this sort ; because a man reels not only 
for himself, but for otiiers. How dreadful must it be 
when tlie husband beholds his wife in squalid misery. 
What are the feelingsofs. mother when she seea her 
innocent children sunering Iron:) hunger! And when 
the ironhand of affliction presses upon the brow of a 
husband or a wife, and the sharp arrows of pain oc- 
casion groans, is tliere not an almost equal anguish 
i:i the breast of an affectionate iiajlner? And when 
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the heavy clouds of sorrow gather around at the an- 
ticipated separation of those who had lived in the 
bonds of harmony— when the chilly arms of death 
are held out to clasp him, or her, who had been used 
to a more tender embrace, how dreadful is that peri- 
od ! la not the woe of separating generally in the 
same proportion as the bliss of uniting ? And is it 
not a valuable loan to be paid by a mighty sacrifice ? 

Unhappiness may be occasioned by indulging an 
undue degree of love. Sentimetal bliss is generally 
followed by sentimental sorrow ; consequently, people 
may love one another too ardently, so as to make the 
thought of parting a source of misery. If two plants 
grow up together, imparting to each other shelter and 
fragrance, it may contribute to their mutual advan- 
tage ; but if they become so closely united as to grow 
from the same stalk, and depend on the same nutri- 
ment, then take away one, and both will perish. 
Connubial love should, therefore, be regulated by 
reason. Extremes are seldom durable. Violent love 
in the marriage state may change to hatred; and an 
unusual quantity expended on the husband or wife, 
may occasion a lesser degree of regard towards oth- 
ers. It is not an uncommon event K>r external ene- 
mies to occasion harmony at home ; and harmony at 
home, or the yielding to the foolish notions of each 
other, may occasion enemies without So difficult is 
it to act consistently, and to live in peace with all 
men ! But the Scripture demands it, and we have a 
long period for studying our lesson. 

In matrimony it is necessary that many things should 
contribute to a permanency of enjoyment A good 
temper on both sides ; property enough to supply the 
wants of a family ; good health ; children — not too 
many, nor too few, nor all of one sex ; a continuance 
in each other's society, till both pass away gradually 
as the twilight into darkness : but, if chilly poverty 
exert its influence ; if the husband or the wife he 
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ill-teinpered; if he oralis be uofsithnil or jealous; if 
lova be followed by hatred ; if one be taken, and the 
other left in aolitiide; if children be imperfect in birth, 
or habitually sickly, or drop utt'in early years as un- 
ripe fruit ; if sons prove vicious, and daughters bring- 
disgrace on themaelvea and iheir fomiliea ; if the ex- 
travagance of children bring their afed pnrenta in 
sorrow to the grave ; wliere, then, will be the pleas- 
nre of mairimony ? The cares of a family, when the 
family la large and unruly, are more perplexing than 
the cares of u atate. Cardan confessed, that oM of 
four great troubles which he had experienced, two 
arose from his children. When Thates was asked 
why he did not marry, he replied, " because I want no 
children." One of the ancient sages was so much 
itnpreesed with the disappointntentB and onxieties of 
matrimony, that when he was ashed, at what tims, a 
mnn should marry ? replied, "IThe be young, not yet; 
if older, not at all." 

jThis sentiment however, so repugnant to all our. 
ideas of aocial improvement, as well as to the com- 
niand of our Creator, who presented woman to man 
as a helpmate, because it woe not good that he 
should live alone, and demanded of them to " be 
fruitful and moltiply," will find no advocates except 
among the disappointed, the ignorant, and the aban- 
doned. "The love of woman is a feeling loo deeply 
rooted in the breast of m&n, and the reality of domes- 
tic felii^ity has been too long tested by experience, 
for eitJievto be sacrifiued on the altar of the revilem 
of matrimony, whether they be libertines, weak hiiS' 
bonds, or misnamed " philoaophen." 
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